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SOCIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  FUNDAMENTAL  TO 
PEDAGOGICAL  METHOD 


The  problem  of  change  and  identity  has  puzzled  the  minds 
of  metaphysicians  from  the  earliest  days  of  Greek  thought. 
How  can  anything  change  and  yet  remain  the  same?  This 
problem  has  been  verbally  solved,  sometimes  by  denying  the 
reality  of  change  and  reducing  it  to  mere  seeming,  sometimes 
by  a  similar  denial  of  identity. 

Metaphysical  problems  parallel  and  reflect  the  practicalj 
problems  of  life ;  and  therein  lies,  no  doubt,  their  unfailing 
interest.  Thus  the  problem  of  change  and  identity  is  one  of 
the  deepest  problems  of  actual  life.  Its  biological  aspect  is: 
How  can  nature  prepare  an  organism  to  adapt  itself  to  an  en-  ^ 
vironment  that  may  either  change  or  remain  the  same?  This 
is  the  perennial  problem  of  life,  whether  in  a  physical  or  a 
social  environment;  and  the  fallacy  of  ignoring  either  con¬ 
tingency  is  very  liable  to  be  the  accepted  solution.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  show  that  such  is  the  outstanding 
error  of  the  Zeitgeist,,  and  that  the  dominant  philosophy  and 
especially  the  dominant  pedagogical  theory  of  the  times 
makes  little  or  no  effort  to  correct  the  error. 

For  a  stable,  changeless  environment  nature’s  device  is  an 
automatism.  The  adjustment  is  reflex,  and  all  goes  well  so 
long  as  external  conditions  remain  just  as  they  were.  And 
the  reflex  is  a  real  biological  entity  without  which  life  would 
be  impossible.  It  sounds  like  the  demonstration  of  an  axiom 
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to  emphasize  this  fact.  That  our  hearts  are  beating  con¬ 
tinuously,  that  the  sunrise  brings  the  day,  that  air  pressqB| 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  keeps  the  blood  vessels  from  bur^ 
ing,  are  none  the  less  fundamental  phenomena  because  they 
tend  to  be  forgotten,  f  Likewise  the  fact  that  adjustment  de¬ 
pends  on  reflexes,  'j^ut  when  the  environment  changes  an 
organism  equipt  only  with  reflexes  is  lost.  Nature’s  problem 
then  is  to  prepare  for  adjustment  to  a  changing  environment. 
One  solution  to  this  problem  is  variation.  Variations  make 
possible  the  change  of  the  species  to  meet  the  changing  en¬ 
vironment.  But  this  does  not  provide  for  the  changes  that 
confront  the  individual  during  his  lifetime.  Such  changes 
nature  provides  for  thru  conscious,  intelligence.  Con¬ 
sciousness,  and  in  its  highest  ranges,  creative  intelligence, 
enables  the  individual  to  act  in  different  ways  than  his  re¬ 
flexes  provide  for.  Thus  a  problematical  situation  is  solved 
and  the  organism  successfully  adjusted.  The  successful  ad¬ 
justment  achieved,  it  tends  upon  repetition  to  harden  into  a 
new  reflex.  Thus  intelligence  veneers  the  instincts  over  with 
a  mass  of  more  or  less  plastic  habits.  The  human  organism, 
accordingly,  adjusts  itself  to  a  stable  environment  thru  habit, 
and  to  a  changing  and  problematical  environment  thru  in¬ 
telligence  :  a  principle  so  elementary  that  it  hardly  needs  to 
be  stated  here  except  to  launch  the  argument. 

The  utility  of  habit  in  individual  life  is  evident  to  every 
student  of  psychology,  tho  it  is  precisely  the  psychologists 
who  often  seem  most  prone  to  overlook  its  function  in  social 
organization.  Habit  insures  efficiency.  It  can  guarantee  a 
perfectly  accurate  response  instead  of  an  awkward,  blunder¬ 
ing  one.  This  is  true  in  work.  The  thousand  and  one  skills 
of  the  daily  round  are  due  to  habit.  This  advantage  is 
exprest  in  numerous  homely  proverbs,  such  as:  practise 
makes  perfect,  order  is  heaven’s  first  law,  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing  and  everything  in  its  place.  Without  the  efficiency  de¬ 
rived  from  thoroly  habituated  skills  no  person  nor  people 
succeeds.  The  wonderful  German  efficiency  is  the  standing 
object  lesson  of  what  system,  order,  technique — die  Deutsche 
Griindlichkeit — can  do. 
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iH^it  is  as  essential  in  morals  as  in  work.  It  is  the  moral 
PIpital  on  the  income  of  which  one  can  live  a  right  life  with¬ 
out  effort.  Even  in  our  thought  processes  the  element  of 
habit  makes  its  significant  contribution.  The  proportion  of 
our  activities  that  are  thus  under  the  control  of  habit  is  large, 
indeed  quite  amazing:  rising  from  bed,  dressing,  eating, 
walking,  speaking,  reading;  the  housekeeper’s  work  in 
kitchen  and  chamber,  the  farmer’s  work  in  barn  and  field, 
the  specialized  piece  work  of  mine  and  factory,  driving  the 
automobile,  plying  the  pen  or  manipulating  the  typewriter; 
the  arts  of  music,  oratory,  surgery;  the  managerial  problems 
already  familiar  to  the  administrator:  all  these  things  habit 
controls.  In  what  an  overwhelming  percentage  of  one’s 
daily  round  one  would  be  helpless  without  habit  is  hardly 
ever  sufficiently  recognized.  This  is  because  the  habits 
themselves  are  not  noticed,  being  below  the  threshold  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  more  adequately  we  realize  this  fact  the 
more  sound  will  be  our  social  and  educational  philosophy. 

It  follows,  then,  that  a  second  function  of  habit  is  to  free  ^ 
the  attention  so  that  it  may  devote  itself  to  the  problems  in 
the  situation.  For  instance,  only  the  musician  who  has 
thoroly  automatized  his  technique  can  devote  thought  to  the 
interpretation  of  his  music.  The  more  completely  one  has 
the  routine  details  of  life  reduced  to  habit  the  more  effec¬ 
tively  he  can  apply  himself  to  the  real  problems  that  arise. 
Xhe  successful  administrator  is  not  the  one  who  attends  to 
routine  details  himself,  but  who  instead  turns  them  over  to 
subordinates  whorn  he  can  depend  upon.^  He  is  then  free 
push  forward  the  apex  of  his  policy.  His  subordinates  are, 
so  to  speak,  the  habits  of  his  office  force;  without  them  he 
wastes  his  energies  on  detail. 

The  function  of  intelligence  is  to  adjust  one  to  the  changes 
in  the  environment.  When  an  entirely  new  situation  arises 
habit  leaves  one  helpless.  It  is  only  as  one  can  analyze  the 
situation,  solve  the  problem  involved,  and  formulate  a  new 
procedure  adapted  to  the  new  condition  that  one  can  meet 
the  crisis.  But  the  solution  of  new  situations  that  arise  of 
their  own  accord  is  by  no  means  the  entire  function  of  intelli- 
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gence.  The  “will  to  live”  sends  us  out  in  actual  search  after 
changes,  which  if  we  do  not  find  we  proceed  to  make.  ‘We** 
do  things  not  only  because  we  have  a  sensation,  but  also  in 
order  to  make  a  sensation.”  In  this  way  we  create  and 
secure  that  variety  and  harmony  so  essential  to  adequate 
self-realization.  Without  discrimination,  initiative,  creative 
intelligence,  individual  life  would  be  narrow  and  monoto¬ 
nous,  and  social  progress  out  of  the  question. 

It  needs  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  guidance  of 
the  intellect  is  not  always  safe.  Out  of  many  variations  but 
few  prove  an  aid  to  survival.  The  world  has  to^^^^Sihce  a 
hundred  freaks  to  get  one  genius.  Change  is  ndt  necessarily 
progress  by  any  means ;  it  may  be  mere  caprice.  Only  a  few 
plans  work,  the  rest  turn  out  to  be  dreams.  Organizations 
may  multiply  with  no  result  but  duplication,  conflict  and 
confusion.  Yet  social  evolution  is  possible  only  thru  change. 

That  there  should  be  a  struggle,  in  both  life  and  theory, 
between  habit  and  inventive  intelligence  is  as  inevitable  as 
the  metaphysical  debate  about  change  and  identity.  Habit 
also  is  not  always  a  safe  guide.  It  seizes  upon  wrong  re¬ 
sponses,  casts  them  into  permanent  form,  and  makes  us  their 
victims.  It  resists  change  when  change  is  necessary  or  desir-^ 
able.  Thus  it  often  narrows,  stagnates  and  enslaves  life. 
Whereupon  some  Heraclitic  rises  up  to  deny  the  utility  of 
habit  altogether;  and  life,  its  centripetal  tether  broken, 
flies  off  on  the  tangent  of  license,  caprice,  laziness  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  On  the  other  hand,  inventive  intelligence  has  its 
dangers.  It  conceives  absurd  ventures;  it  forgets  the  lessons 
of  experience  and  singes  its  wings  again  and  again  in  the 
same  fires;  it  is  silenced  by  desire,  and  so  deserts  us  when 
most  we  need  it.  Then  some  Eleatic  comes  to  the  front 
and  denies  its  trustworthiness  altogether;  /whereupon  life 
winds  itself  up  tight  to  the  post  of  habit.  VObviously  the 
practical  problem  of  life  is  to  discover  a  just  balance  between 
habit  and  deliberative  choice — a  solution  which  most  pf  us 
miss,  unfortunately,  either  at  one  side  or  the  other. 

'  Society,  like  the  individual,  presents  the  two  aspects  of 
fixity  and  change.  All  such  uniformities  as  customs,  insti- 
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tutions,  laws,  morals,  manners,  conventionalities  represent_>^ 
the  habit  side  of  the  social  life.  In  fact,  these  are  but  the 
social  projections,  so  to  speak,  of  individual  habits.  These 
social  uniformities  exist  precisely  because  all  the  individual 
members  of  society  have  the  same  habits;  otherwise  they 
could  not  exist  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual 
aspects  of  individual  life  are  paralleled  by  the  adaptive 
changes  of  social  life;  for  just  as  habits  are  changed  by  dis¬ 
criminative  attention,  so  customs,  laws,  institutions  and  the 
like,  are  changed  by  discussion,  debate  and  conflict.  Some¬ 
times  such  changes  occur  without  serious  friction;  some¬ 
times  they  are  accompanied  by  the  most  tragic  violence.^  A 
society  in  which  the  habitual  and  customary  predominates  is 
static :  it  stands  still ;  change  is  the  rare  exception.  A  static 
society  is  naturally  institutional,  inasmuch  as  the  established 
customs  and  institutions  dominate  the  individual,  pressing  * 
him  into  conformity  to  their  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
dynamic  society,  in  which  change  predominates,  is  inher¬ 
ently  individualistic,  because  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  in¬ 
dividuals  figure  conspicuously  in  the  discussions  and  debates 
which  cause  the  changes. 

Seldom  does  civilization  secure  a  normal  balance  of  these 
two  tendencies;  the  pendulum  swings  either  to  one  extreme 
or  the  other.  The  whole  history  of  mankind  is3  struggle  be¬ 
tween  individualism  and  institutionalism,  first  one  and  then 
the  other  in  excess.  The  durable  empires  of  the  ancient  east 
and  the  long  periods  of  imperial  Rome  and  the  imperial 
Church  were  eras  of  static  institutionalism.(^  There  have  been 
but  three  conspicuously  dynamic  crises  in  the  world’s  re¬ 
corded  history :  the  Periclean  age  of  Greece,  the  epoch  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Humanism,  and  the  period  in  which  we  our¬ 
selves  are  living.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  last  two  periods 
blend  into  one,  culminating  in  the  present  age,  which  may 
eventually  be  rated  as  a  period  of  more  radical  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  changes  than  any  other  historic  period. 

Just  as  the  Renaissance  inherited  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Greece,  so  the  modern  era  has  inherited  and  augmented  the 
Renaissance  spirit.  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth 
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centuries  the  historic  movement  away  from  institutional  con¬ 
trol  has  been  cumulative,  the  outstanding  stages  of  the 
progress  being  the  Renaissance  and  humanism,  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Revolution  and  the  enlightenment,  the  rise  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  England,  America  and  France,  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  scientific  movement,  and  now  the  great  war,  and 
God  only  knows  what  may  come  after  it.  Never  have  more 
fundamental  and  extensive  social  changes  occurd  in  a  short 
time  than  have  occurd  in  the  last  three  or  four  generations. 
The  political  power  of  kings  and  nobles  has  steadily  disin¬ 
tegrated,  and  instead  the  ballot  has  been  put  into  the  hand  of 
every  man.  The  ideals  of  democracy  have  become  axiomatic 
in  large  areas  of  the  world,  and  its  principles  applied  as  never 
before  to  slaves,  women,  children,  criminals  and  the  laboring 
classes.  Industry  has  changed  from  handicraft  to  machino- 
facture,  bringing  in  its  train  numerous  and  far-reaching  social 
readjustments.  Science  has  revolutionized  many  of  the  most 
important  human  interests.  Steam  transportation  and  elec¬ 
tric  communication  have  made  the  nations  of  all  the  world 
near  neighbors.  Vast  new  areas  have  been  exploited,  and 
cities  have  made  fabulous  growths.  The  doctrine  of  evolu¬ 
tion  has  reconstructed  scientific  theories  and  philosophy. 
Historical  criticism  has,  with  other  influences,  revolutionized 
theology.  The  family  is  shifting  from  the  monarchical  to 
the  democratic  type.  Woman  has  achieved  a  new  status. 
All  ancient  dogmas  and  authorities  are  haled  into  the  court 
of  skepticism.  A  new  aristocracy  has  grown  up  over  night. 
Scarcely  anything  visible  remains  as  it  was  except  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars ;  everything  social  is  being  tost  along  in  the 
turbulent  current  of  change.  Meantime  the  discussion  and 
debate  so  characteristic  of  changing  periods  rage  around  a 
hundred  unsolved  social  problems :  while  the  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected  resistance  of  the  old  political  order  has  precipitated 
a  conflict  in  violence  and  magnitude  as  unprecedented  as  the 
changes  it  is  resisting. 

The  advantages  of  social  change  are  obvious.  Without  it 
progress  would  be  impossible.  Had  society  always  been 
static  mankind  would  never  have  advanced  beyond  the  most 
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primitive,  sub-human  type  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  dynamic  periods  have  been  the  germinal  seasons  of. 
civilization.  The  galaxy  of  Greek  geniuses  that  the  age  of 
Pericles  produced  made  a  contribution  to  mankind  that  was 
outstanding  and  unique.  The  modern  institutions  that  most 
benefit  mankind  are,  many  of  them,  the  lengthened  shadows 
of  such  viable  geniuses  as.  Petrarch,  Luther,  Bacon,  Locke, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Darwin,  and  many  others,  all  typical  of 
the  dynamic  epochs  that  could  generate  such  mobile  minds. 
Without  such  periods  and  such  persons  human  life  would 
stagnate,  and  burdensome  institutions  cramp  and  deform  the 
souls  of  men  for  a  hundred  centuries.  The  spirit  of  discu^ 
sion  and  social  reconstruction  is  the  indispensable  leaven  of 
civilization.  Its  absolute  value  can  not  be  overstated. 

But  the  relative  value  of  social  change  most  certainly  caii 
be  overstated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hazards  and  risks 
inherent  therein  are  readily  pvejlqoked,  especially  in  the  age 
of  change  itself,  .^n  individual  or  a  society  is  seldom  aware 
of  its  own  derangement.  Rolling  stones  are  usually  the  most 
hopeful  of  gathering  moss.  What  “old  fossil”  recognizes  him¬ 
self  as  such?  China  never  suspected  herself  of  stagnation.. 
Likewise,  in  an  age  like  ours  change  and  progress  tend  to  be¬ 
come  synonymous,  the  new  is  its  own  warrant,  and  individu¬ 
alism  appears  axiomatic.  It  may,  therefore,  be  wise  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  the  optimism  of  the  Zeitgeist  may  not  be  a 
hectic  symptom  of  some  social  disorder.  In  an  ocean  current 
where  everything  is  flowing  along  with  the  ship  it  is  well  to 
consult  the  fixt  stars.  It  will  help  us  to  find  our  bearings  if 
we  consider  the  function  of  the  social  fixities. 

Social  change  is  from  and  to.  The  object  of  social  change 
is  to  arrive  at  a  relatively  stable  institution  that  is  better 
than  the  old.  Social  habit  is,  after  all,  the  essential  thing  in 
social  organizationT'wIthout  it  there  would  be  nothing  but  a 
chaos  of  human  atoms.  Without  order,  system,  organization, 
an  army  becomes  a  mob,  utterly  incapable  of  concerted  ac¬ 
tion.  What  military  order  is  to  an  army,  so  custom,  law, 
technique,  creed,  standards,  etc.,  are  to  the  social  enterprises 
of  peace.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  the  behavior  of  the 
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socialists  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war.  They  had  dis- 
cust  the  iniquity  of  war  and  had  fully  resolved  never  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  another.  They  confidently  expected  that  their 
resistance  would  prevent  war.  But  they  lacked  utterly  the 
social  machinery  for  carrying  out  their  intentions.  They  had 
no  well  rehearsed  program  for  resisting  piobilization.  But 
the  social  machinery  for  mobilizing  them  was  perfected  to  the 
last  detail,  and  had  been  drilled  well  into  the  synopses  of 
every  European.  Consequently  the  moment  the  Kaiser 
touched  the  button  every  socialist  in  Europe  began  the 
“goose  step.”  The  only  alternative  was  to  be  shot  for  mu¬ 
tiny,  one  by  one,  alone,  and  without  avail. 

The  inevitable  dependence  upon  the  customary  is  shown 
by  the  way  new  institutions  are  built  out  of  the  material  of 
old,  as  in  the  case  of  our  federal  constitution;  and  by  the 
reaction  that  often  sets  in  after  a  too  radical  change.  The 
return  to  the  empire  after  the  French  Revolution  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  reason  is  that  institutions,  customs,  conventions, 
laws,  morals,  beliefs  and  traditions,  represent  the  results  of 
the  race’s  experience  crystallized  into  habit.  To  throw  them 
away  is,  first,  to  undertake  the  labor  of  establishing  new 
habits,  which  takes  time,  and,  second,  to  run  the  risk  of 
rushing  in  again  where  race  experience  has  proven  it  unwise 
to  tread. 

Bagehot  says:  “The  first  thing  to  acquire  is,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  the  legal  fiber;  a  polity  first — what  sort  of  a  polity 
is  immaterial ;  a  law  first — what  kind  of  a  law  is  secondary ;  a 
person  or  set  of  persons  to  pay  deference  to — tho  who  he  is, 
or  they  are,  by  comparison  scarcely  signifies.”  That  is  to 
say,  a  social  habit,  or  set  of  habits,  is  so  important  that  it 
matters  relatively  little  what  their  quality  is.  They  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  cooperation,  and  cooperation  is  the 
vital  factor  in  social  life.  The  North  American  Indians 
lacked  this.  They  could  not  restrain  their  young  braves 
from  going  on  expeditions  of  private  adventure;  they  could 
not  hold  themselves  together  in  dependable  and  permanent 
coalitions.  Had  they  been  able  to  do  so  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  whites  could  ever  have  taken  this  continent. 
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But  all  this  is  only  the  superficial  and  concrete  expression 
of  a  fundamental  sociological  principle,  namely,  that  social  ^ 
habit  is  social  organization.  Ellwood  says  •}  “This  coordina¬ 
tion  or  coadaptation  of  individuals  in  activity  is,  of  course, 
what  makes  group  action  possible.  It  creates  the  unity  of  the 
group,  and  the  coordinations  that  persist — become  habitual 
— form  the  substance  of  permanent  social  organization.  We 
are  justified  in  concluding,  therefore,  that  the  important  and 
practically  the  most  fundamental  fact  for  the  psychological 
sociologist  is  this  coordination  or  coadaptation  of  individuals 
in  activity — the  social  coordination.”  This  social  coordina¬ 
tion,  tho  modified  from  time  to  time  by  “intelligent  adapta¬ 
tion,”  is,  Ellwood  makes  clear,  largely  a  matter  of  instinct  and 
habit.^  “In  all  the  social  species,  the  instincts  of  individuals 
are  made  so  thayihey  fit  into  each  other,  as  it  were,  and  pro¬ 
vide  certain  social  coordinations  to  start  with.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  in  man_social  habits  are  largely  acquired.  These 
original  coordinations  have  become  overlaid  with  a  vast 
mass  of  acquired  social  habits  that  are  even  more  important 
for  the  distinctive  character  of  human  society  than  the  in¬ 
stinctive  coordinations.  In  brief,  all  the  tangible  uniform¬ 
ities  of  social  life  are  social  habits.  They  are  known  in  the 
larger  human  groups  as  folkways,  customs,  manners,  morals, 
law,  institutions  and  the  like.  Hence,  the  need  in  human 
society  of  some  definite  forms  of  mental  interaction  whereby 
every  member  may  acquire  the  habits  of  the  group.”  Jj 

Chapters  discussing  the  phenomena  of  social  fixity  and 
change  are  found  close  to  the  logical  center  of  all  the  sociolo¬ 
gies,  and  clippings  like  the  above  might  be  collected  without 
limit.  Cooley,  for  instance,  has  this:^  “Of  course,  the  insti¬ 
tutional  element  is  equally  essential  with  the  personal.  The 
mechanical  working  of  tradition  and  convention  pours  into 
the  mind  the  tried  wisdom  of  the  race,  a  system  of  thought 
every  part  of  which  has  survived  because  it  was,  in  some 
sense,  the  fittest,  because  it  approved  itself  to  the  human 

^  Sociology  in  its  psychological  aspects,  p.  144. 

*  Ibid,  p.  152. 

*  Social  organization,  p.  32. 
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spirit.  In  this  way  the  individual  gets  language,  sentiments, 
moral  standards  and  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  gets  them  with 
an  exertion  of  the  will  trifling  compared  with  what  these 
things  originally  cost.  Once  the  focus  of  attention  and  effort, 
they  have  now  receded  into  the  dimness  of  the  matter  of 
course,  leaving  energy  free  for  new  conquests.  On  this  in¬ 
voluntary  foundation  we  build,  and  it  needs  no  argument  to 
show  that  we  could  accomplish  nothing  without  it.  Thus  all 
innovation  is  based  on  conformity,  all  heterodoxy  on  ortho¬ 
doxy,  all  individuality  on  solidarity.  Thus  choice,  which 
represents  the  relatively  free  action  of  human  nature  in 
building  up  life,  is  like  the  coral  insect,  always  working  on  a 
mountain  made  up  of  the  crystallized  remains  of  dead  pre¬ 
decessors.”  And  Hayes  “Social  activities  may  go  on  with 
quite  as  much  power  when  most  unchanging.  In  a  static 
situation  the  activities  of  a  people  are  regular  and  constant. 
They  consist  of  firm  beliefs,  generally  accepted  judgments, 
inviolate  customs,  and  established  institutions,  and  the  tide 
a  people’s  life  may  flow  on  wdth  quite  as  much  power  as  in  an 
era  of  transition  which  would  be  described  as  dynamic.  In¬ 
deed,  as  in  physics,  a  static  situation  may  become  dynamic 
by  weakening  a  support,  so  a  dynamic  era  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  society  by  the  weakening  and  undermining  of 
settled  beliefs,  the  breakdown  of  established  customs,  and 
the  wavering  of  public  sentiments;  and  the  life  of  the  people 
may  not  regain  its  full  power  until  the  changes  have  been 
for  the  most  part  accomplished  and  society  is  ready  to  enter 
again  upon  an  established  order.  For  welfare  order  may  be 
as  important  as  progress.” 

These  considerations  ought  to  make  clear  the  importance 
of  social  fixity.  We  undervalue  it  precisely  because,  as 
Cooley  says,  it  tends  like  habit  “to  recede  into  the  dimness  of 
the  matter  of  course.”  But  the  bones  are  none  the  less  im¬ 
portant  because  we  can  not  see  them.  Habit  is  as  important 
a  consideration  in  sociology  as  it  is  in  psychology.  Whoever 
places  a  low  valuation  on  the  routine  element  in  social  life 
advertises  his  own  sociological  illiteracy. 

*  Introduction  to  the  study  of  sociology,  p.  414. 
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The  importance  of  the  social  fixities  may  be  further  appre¬ 
ciated  by  taking  stock  of  the  marvellous  technique  that 
society  has  developed  for  securing  the  individual’s  conformity 
to  the  social  routine.  To  one  who  has  not  considered  the 
matter  it  is  really  amazing  how  society  causes  the  individual 
to  think  what  it  prefers  him  to  think,  want  what  it  wants  him 
to  want,  and  do  what  it  desires  him  to  do.  The  means  of 
social  control  vary  from  the  most  unconscious  influences  of 
social  participation  to  the  most  overt  and  radical  compul¬ 
sion.  V 

John  Dewey  has  devoted  several  of  the  early  chapters  of 
his  book.  Democracy  and  education,  to  a  discussion  of  the 
more  implicit  forms  of  social  influence.  He  points  out  that 
the  mental  life  itself  is  a  give  and  take  with  the  environment, 
much  of  which  consists  of  other  persons ;  and  that  the  social 
stimulus  is  essential,  therefore,  to  mental  development. 
Social  participation,  accordingly,  gives  rise  to  manifold  sug¬ 
gestions  and  to  instinctive  imitation,  so  that  the  social  en¬ 
vironment  is  built,  so  to  speak,  into  the  very  structure  of  the 
individual  mind.  In  other  words,  the  human  unit  reflects 
the  social  order,  as  Cooley  ®  so  forcibly  points  out^ 

But  Dewey  errs  in  deprecating  the  value  of  the  more  overt 
means  of  control  which  society  exerts  upon  its  members,  such 
as  ceremony,  art  and  instruction  as  to  creeds,  ideals,  stan¬ 
dards  and  personalities.  Ross’s  well-knowm  chapters  on  these 
semi-implicit  influences  are  almost  classic.  In  response  to 
these  stimuli  the  individual,  as  a  rule,  conforms  without  re¬ 
sistance.  Indeed  our  wills  are  largely  preformed  and  our  , 
purposes  predetermined  by  the  social  will  without  our  being 
aware  of  it. 

But  not  always!  And  only  practical  disaster  can  result 
from  overlooking  in  theory  the  fact  that  society  often  crosses 
the  purposes  of  its  members  and  breaks  their  wills.  Indeed, 
compulsion  is  an  outstanding  phenomenon  in  social  organi-  / 
zation  and  evolution.  Society  has  never  displayed  the  pale 
squeamishness  about  killing  an  individual  wish  that  some 
contemporary  theorists  profess  they  feel.  The  routine 

®  Human  nature  and  the  social  order,  Chapter  I. 
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element  in  social  life  has  always  been  too  important  to 
tolerate  such  trifling. 

Public  opinion  is  an  effective,  very  insistent,  and  often 
merciless  means  of  compulsion.  “Coldness  and  avoidance, 
the  cut  direct,  the  open  snub,  the  patent  slight,  the  glancing 
witticism ;  the  cat  calls  of  the  street,  the  taunts  of  the  corner 
loafer,  the  hoots  of  the  mob,  the  groans  of  the  regiment,  the 
hiss  of  the  audience ;  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  caricature,  the 
topical  song,  the  poster,  the  lampoon,  the  resolutions  of  so¬ 
cieties  and  public  bodies.”  ®  A  suggestive  inventory ! 

The  importance  of  this  monitor  and  the  extent  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  are  very  great.  The  mere  appeal  to  public  opinion  is 
often  sufficient  to  check  a  flagrant  evil.  Patent  medicine 
venders,  for  instance,  have  suffered  at  its  hands  the  painful 
rectification  of  their  nefarious  proceedings.  “It  is  the  jet 
of  comprest  air  that  clears  out  corners  and  crevices  that  the 
clumsy  broom  of  the  law  will  never  reach.”  It  is  difficult  for 
staid,  middle-aged  people  in  the  professional  or  commercial 
walks  of  life  to  realize  how  effectively  they  are  hooped  about 
by  what  folks  would  say.  There  are  few  of  us,  but  must  ad¬ 
mit  to  our  most  secret  selves  that  were  it  not  for  this  re¬ 
straint,  some  “Freudian  wish”  might  seduce  us  into  most  sur¬ 
prising  by-paths. 

When  necessary,  society  makes  use  of  physical  force  and 
even  violence.  The  whole  career  of  man  has  been  one  long 
series  of  struggles  thru  which  individuals,  tribes  and  nations 
have  been  given  their  choice  between  Allah  and  the  sword. 
In  primitive  societies  no  mercy  has  ever  been  shown  toward 
those  who  defied  the  folkways,  the  mores  and  the  taboos. 
The  method  of  the  Inquisition  has  been  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Bohemia  is  Catholic,  Alsace-Lorraine  is  Ger¬ 
man,  the  Austrains  are  monarchical,  the  British  peasantry  go 
to  school,  the  Alabama  planter  pays  wages,  because  force  was 
exerted  upon  their  ancestors.  Spain  is  Christian  and 
Morocco  Moslem,  the  British  believe  in  democracy  and  the 
Prussians  in  autocracy,  the  Kansans  are  satisfied  with  pro¬ 
hibition  and  the  New  Yorker  with  personal  liberty,  the 

*  Ross,  Social  control,  p.  91. 
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women  of  Colorado  enjoy  the  franchise  while  those  of  Saxony 
do  not  care  for  it,  because  of  ancestral  struggles,  the  results  of 
which  were  enforced  upon  the  vanquished.  No  theory  of  the 
state  is  conceivable  without  the  idea  of  force.  Conceivable, 
perhaps,  for  anarchy  is  precisely  such  an  absurd  theory; 
but  the  mere  mention  of  the  term  clinches  the  argument. 
Everywhere  and  always  the  club  of  compulsion  has  fallen  on 
the  heads  of  the  unwilling,  forcing  them  into  line  with  the 
established  order.  We  may  flatter  ourselves  that  such  a 
steam-roller  process  is  revolting  to  our  superior  sensibilities, 
but  it  is  for  us  all  the  same  that  the  road  has  been  smoothed. 

But  it  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of  social  evolution  that  one 
sees  compulsion  most  ruthlessly  exercised.  When  biological 
variation  first  produced  individuals  with  augmented  social 
instincts  there  must  have  been  a  fierce  struggle  for  existence 
between  the  new  type  and  the  old.  But  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  did  its  work,  and  those  who  lacked  the  social  instincts 
were  rooted  out  as  mercilessly  as  weeds.  For  the  free  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  own  personality  they  were  unceremoniously 
pushed  off  into  the  dark.  We  are  descended  from  those  with 
whom  social  evolution  was  well  pleased. 

The  effort  that  society  has  put  forth  to  develop  and  main¬ 
tain  the  habit  element  of  civilization  should  indicate  its  im¬ 
portance.  And  since  it  is  so  essential  to  social  organization, 
it  follows  inevitably  that  there  are. certain  dangers  to  which 
an  age  of  change  is  peculiarly  liable;  and  it  is  pertinent  to 
the  present  argument  to  set  forth  some  of  these  disadvantages 
and  risks. 

Society  is  a  failure  when  it  contains  an  excessive  number  of 
lives  that  are  conscious  of  not  being  worth  the  living;  and 
social  instability  tends  to  create  such  a  situation.  This 
arises  from  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  what  to  believe 
and  what  to  do.  New  interests  claim  our  support  far  beyond 
the  time  we  can  give  them,  and  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
important  matters.  New  experiences  demand  our  partici¬ 
pation,  some  of  them  beneficial,  many  of  them  destructive, 
faster  than  we  are  able  to  appraise  them:  e.  g.,  "joy  riding,” 
moving  pictures,  Christian  science,  sabotage,  commission 
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government,  Red  Cross,  cigarette  smoking,  the  feminist 
movement,  submarine  warfare,  the  institutional  church, 
student  government,  stock  watering,  the  single  tax,  high 
school  fraternities,  ad  infinitum.  Furthermore,  so  much  im¬ 
provement  has  been  accomplished  in  recent  times  that  we 
become  obsest  with  the  new,  and  feel  scant  reverence  for  any¬ 
thing  from  which  the  varnish  is  worn  off.  How  often  we  hear 
or  read  the  assertion  that  the  race  has  achieved  more  in  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years  than  in  all  its  previous  history. 
It  does  look  that  way  on  the  surface  of  things ;  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideals  of  the  spiritual  life  and  the  essential  laws  of 
social  organization  do  not  lie  on  the  surface  of  things.  Their 
functions  can  not,  therefore,  be  perceived,  like  the  steam 
engine,  the  telegraph,  and  the  billion  dollar  corporation; 
they  must  instead  be  conceived.  The  only  obvious  charac¬ 
teristic  of  these  eternal  verities  is  their  age;  hence  they 
readily  become  the  objects  of  flippant  contempt. 

In  the  dynamic  period  of  Athens  this  spirit  was  represented 
by  the  Sophists,  with  their  apotheosis  of  opinion,  which 
meant  a  complete  repudiation  of  all  consensus  of  judgment 
based  on  race  experience.  It  was  in  quest  of  solid  ground 
above  the  shifting  waves  of  personal  opinion  that  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle  explored  the  uncharted  sea  of  philosophy. 
The  skepticism  of  the  present  age  is  not,  therefore,  without 
instructive  precedent.  Such  social  conditions  have  their 
effect  upon  the  lives  of  men.  The  multiplicity  of  stimuli  and 
solicitations  to  action  produce  hurry  and  confusion.  This 
alone  is  enough  to  spoil  many  lives,*  and  has  been  much  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  social  psychologists.  The  conflict  of  unap¬ 
praised  interests  gives  rise  to  an  inner  conflict  of  purposes, 
an  extremely  unhygienic,  not  to  say  unhappy,  state  of  mind. 
Next  there  arises  a  conflict  with  social  sanctions,  for  the  tra¬ 
ditional  standards  remain  sufficiently  intact  to  keep  those 
who  have  broken  with  them  constantly  in  hot  water.  The 
most  acute  form  of  this  disorder  occurs  when  the  burdens  of 
life  that  none  can  explain  bear  heavily  upon  our  backs.  In 
static  times  one  scarcely  questions  why  one  must  be  poor 
while  others  are  rich,  why  one  must  do  work  that  one  does 
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not  like,  why  one  should  be  honest  when  others  are  unscrup¬ 
ulous,  why  one  should  be  worn  out  bearing  and  rearing  chil¬ 
dren,  why  one  should  be  faithful  to  husband  or  wife  when 
happiness  is  gone  and  another  would  please  better,  why  one 
should  live  when  death  is  preferred.  In  static  times  people 
bear  such  burdens  as  a  part  of  the  day’s  work,  just  as  the 
soldier,  the  seaman,  the  fireman,  the  brakeman  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  face  perils;  but  in  times  of  flux  mental  distraction  com¬ 
plicates  the  situation,  and  people  suffer  more  from  the  dis¬ 
traction  than  from  the  burden  itself.’  In  such  unstable  times 
persons  fail  to  get  satisfaction  out  of  the  primary  social 
relations  such  as  the  family  atid  neighborly  intercourse.  They 
are  little  in  their  homes,  being  drawn  away  by  the  multiple 
distractions  of  life ;  disintegrated  standards  break  down  con¬ 
jugal  fidelity;  the  changing  times  cleave  asunder  the  older 
and  the  younger  generation.  The  current  magazines  are  full 
of  fiction  descriptive  of  these  tragedies,  indicating  that  they 
abound  in  the  world.  Neighborly  relations  likewise  disin¬ 
tegrate.  And  finally  the  old  symbols  of  life’s  limitless  latent 
_  resources  cease  to  motivate,  and  nothing  takes  their  place. 
Innumerable  souls,  therefore,  are  lost  in  the  littleness  of  the 
tangible  self,  so  that  no  worthy  purposes  ennoble  life.  In¬ 
stead,  sensuous  pleasures  are  sought  with  feverish  avidity  to 
satisfy  the  undefinable  cravings  of  the  spirit. 

A  middle-aged  man  once  said  to  the  writer:  “I  feel  as  if  my 
life  was  a  sham,  a  mere  front.  I  have  a  good  house  and  fur¬ 
niture,  I  dress  well  and  am  healthy,  I  travel  a  good  deal  and 
meet  important  people,  I  have  a  good  situation  and  am  pros¬ 
perous  and  successful ;  but  it’s  all  means  to  no  end.”  He  had 
missed  some  of  the  most  normal,  fundamental  interests  of 
life,  such  as  a  satisfying  home,  a  place  in  the  community  life, 
and  a  spiritual  anchorage;  and  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
despair.  He  was  a  typical  victim  of  an  unstable  age;  and 
he  was  representative  of  millions. 

Historians  speak  of  the  Weltschmerz  and  ennui  that  char¬ 
acterized  life  in  the  declining  days  of  Graeco-Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  the  Cyreneans  and  the 

^  Cooley’s  Social  organization,  p.  253. 
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Cynics  had  enfranchised  the  individual  wish;  but  the  He¬ 
brew  law  and  the  Christian  gospel  had  not  yet  offered  the 
world  their  kingdom  of  invisible  and  immeasurable  ends. 
There  was  nothing  to  live  for! 

But  the  disease  goes  much  deeper  than  this.  When  time¬ 
worn  sanctions  break  down,  the  rein  of  social  control  lies 
loose  on  the  neck  of  the  instincts,  the  carnal,  selfish  wish  and 
the  capricious  whim  find  nothing  in  the  devastated  soul  to 
restrain  them,  and  conduct  which  race  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  destructive  is  rushed  into  as  heedlessly  as  the  moth 
flies  into  the  fire.  Whereupon  the  sensual  vices  get  in  their 
deadly  work,  the  virtues  that  industrial  competency  are 
based  upon  desert  their  posts,  while  private  dishonesty  and 
public  infidelity  infest  business  and  political  life.  The  result 
is  that  young  men  grow  up  to  make  their  mothers  regret  the 
day  they  were  born,  and  innocent  children  suffer  for  ^he 
guilty.  Under  such  circumstances  innumerable  lives  live 
their  little  once  to  no  avail. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  present  situation  which 
is  easier  to  discern,  and  that  is  the  industrial.  The  industrial 
changes  of  the  last  hundred  years  have  produced  new  forms 
of  social  injustice;  and,  whether  the  conditions  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  are  more  or  less  hard  than  in  former  times,  certain 
it  is  that  the  prevalence  of  democratic  ideals  makes  the- 
masses  less  willing  than  ever  before  to  tolerate  hard  condi¬ 
tions.  To  secure  an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  and 
opportunity  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  our  new  civilization ;  for  unless  the  masses  come  into 
their  just  share  of  the  benefits  of  our  new  industrial  order 
they  will  sooner  or  later  precipitate  a  revolution. 

But  the  flux  of  moral  standards  and  the  loosening  of  cus¬ 
tomary  restraints  seriously  interfere  with  the  quiet  evolution 
of  social  justice.  The  more  profoundly  one  studies  economic 
theory  the  more  clearly  he  sees  that  morality  is  one  of  the 
two  ultimate  determinants  of  the  production,  distribution 
and  consumption  of  wealth.  The  other  is  inteljiggnce.  Labor 
must  produce  abundantly  if  labor’s  share  in  the  product 
is  to  be  satisfying.  But  a  laboring  man  or  a  laboring  class  can 
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never  be  very  productive  without  certain  old  fashioned  vir¬ 
tues.  The  skills  and  restraints  of  efficiency  are  otherwise 
impossible.  Moreover,  without  morality  laborers  can  not 
cooperate  as  they  must  do  to  secure  their  rights  in  their 
struggle  against  organized  capital.  The  support  of  public 
opinion,  also,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  their 
cause;  and  that  they  forfeit  by  immorality.  The  I.  W.  W.’s, 
for  example,  have  advocated  theories  and  indulged  in  prac¬ 
tises  subversive  of  moral  standards  that  the  race  has  been 
centuries  in  establishing;  and  their  loss  of  public  sympathy 
has  been  a  serious  set-back  to  the  cause  of  labor.  Finally,  if 
laborers  do  succeed  in  getting  a  larger  share  of  the  world’s 
wealth  it  is  largely  their  morals  that  will  determine  whether 
their  increased  wages  will  be  a  benefit  or  a  damage  to  them. 
On  the  side  of  capital,  the  resistance  offered  to  social  justice 
will  dgpand  largely  upon  the  ethical  and  social  ideals  of  the 
capitalist  class.  Further,  in  the  struggle  for  social  justice, 
courts  and  other  agencies  of  government  must  be  trusted; 
which  can  not  happen  without  honest  officials.  And  finally, 
when  one  considers  how  much  social  injustice  there  is  one 
wonders  that  society  does  not  explode.  The  reason  it  does 
not  is  because  so  many  people  are  attending  to  their  affairs 
and  bearing  their  ills  with  the  self-restraint  required  by  accus¬ 
tomed  moral  standards.  Obviously,  this  stability  is  a  social 
asset  that  ought  to  be  carefully  conserved. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
reverence  for  the  time  tested  standards  of  conduct  and  social 
reladons  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  solve  our  economic  prob¬ 
lems  by^peaceful  evolution  instead  of  violent  revolution. 
But  in  an  age  of  change  like  ours  none  too  much  of  such 
reverence  remains.  There  are  those  who  fear  that  a  storm 
of  civil  strife  among  social  classes  is  brewing  in  this  and  other 
countries.  If  we-  wish  to  insure  our  children  and  grand¬ 
children  against  such  a  tragedy  we  shall  do  well  to  combat 
the  bacilli  of  change  that  infect  the  social  system. 

The  best  way  to  cure  tuberculosis  is  to  take  good  care  of 
the  body  and  let  nature  fight  the  germs.  Most  healthy  per¬ 
sons  probably  carry  some  tubercular  bacilli  all  the  time.  But 
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as  long  as  the  bodily  functions  go  on  in  a  healthy  manner 
they  make  no  headway.  It  is  when  health  is  a  little  deranged 
from  other  causes  that  they  multiply  rapidly  and  become 
dangerous.  Even  then  a  little  special  attention  to  hygiene 
may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  But  a  physi¬ 
cian  who  frankly  told  such  a  patient  that  he  had  tubercular 
germs  in  dangerous  numbers,  and  warned  him  to  take  pre¬ 
cautions,  would  hardly  be  ignored  and  ridiculed  as  a  pessi¬ 
mist.  The  social  organism  is  in  fairly  good  health  on  the 
whole,  and  has  a  good  constitution.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
evidences  of  healthy  growth.  But  the  fact  remains,  never¬ 
theless,  that  it  is  seriously  infected  with  the  bacilli  of  change. 
It  even  shows  some  temperature.  The\patient  will  be  wise, 
therefore,  to  take  precautions.  We  all  ought  to  live  as 
normal  lives  as  possible,  avoid  hurry,  and  above  all  conserve 
our  moral  and  spiritual  resources.  The  old  advice  to  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good  was  never  more  pertinent  than  now. 
If  that  be  pessimism  make  the  most  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is  that  a  vast 
amount  of  this  sort  of  wisdom  is  supplied  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  middle  classes.  The  right  kind  of  leadership 
would  easily  develop  a  good  deal  more  of  it.  But  so  far  as 
the  accredited  representatives  of  contemporary  philosophy 
are  concerned,  they  are  far  enough,  unfortunately,  from 
discerning  the  need  of  such  leadership.  Instead,  they  seem 
bent  upon  hurrying  all  concerned  into  the  ditch  as  rapidly 
as  they  can.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  historians 
and  by  philosophers  themselves  that  the  philosophy  of  an 
age  reflects  the  social  situation.  Never  was  there  a  better 
instance  of  this  than  now.  Change  is  the  keynote  of  all  cur¬ 
rent  theory,  and  the  functional  point  of  view  dominates  spec¬ 
ulation.  In  psychology  and  epistemology  the  self  is  defined 
as  a  stream  of  consciousness,  experience  is  an  ultimate  term, 
and  the  instinctive  wish  the  point  of  departure.  Pragmatism 
presupposes  a  shifting  scene  to  which  adjustment  is  the  es¬ 
sential  concern.  Thus,  process  is  the  shibboleth  of  meta¬ 
physics,  and  the  pragmatic  test  lends  itself  to  the  short 
rather  than  the  long  run,  and  so  slights  the  abiding  funda- 
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mentals.  In  harmony  with  this  point  of  view,  ethical  theory 
adopts  deliberated  individual  choice,  not  conformity  to 
established  standards,  as  the  essentially  moral  act.  In  re¬ 
ligion  personal  consciousness  usurps  the  authority  of  decid¬ 
ing  what  is  true,  and  the  horizon  tends  to  narrow  down  from 
the  eternal  and  invisible  to  the  present  individual  and  social 
situation.  Finally,  in  pedagogy,  the  creative,  problem-solv¬ 
ing  attitude  of  mind  is  set  forth  as  the  chief  desideratum, 
while  habituation  of  the  results  of  race  experience  is  ac¬ 
corded  scant  place  in  schooling  that  is  declared  to  be  life 
rather  than  preparation  for  life.  All  this,  of  course,  is  a  valu¬ 
able  half  truth ;  but  the  other  half  is  precisely  what  the  age 
needs  most.  The  emphasis  is  untimely.  Thus  philosophy, 
instead  of  being  a  prophetic  voice,  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day 
and  of  fire  by  night,  is  but  an  echo  of  the  Zeitgeist:  like  the 
sophistry  of  old,  which  encouraged  the  disintegration  that 
was  already  undermining  Greece;  or  like  the  false  prophets 
in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  who  assured  the  exiles  that  they 
would  soon  return  to  Judea,  thus  fomenting  the  very  rebellion 
that  ultimately  led  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
supposedly  inviolable  temple. 

This  entire  article  is  intended  as  a  criticism  of  Dewey’s 
Democracy  and  education,  which  is  based  on  and  presupposes 
the  sort  of  philosophy  that  has  just  been  criticised.  Every 
chapter  of  Dewey’s  book  expounds  the  sort  of  pedagogical 
theory  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  From  a  dozen 
points  of  view  he  overemphasizes  the  deliberative,  conscious 
aspects  of  individual  and  social  life,  and  in  as  many  ways  slurs 
over  the  value  of  habit,  drill  and  social  compulsion.  The 
inevitable  result  is  to  discount  the  importance'orthe  social 
heritage,  and  pour  oil  on  the  fire  of  contemporaneous  indi¬ 
vidualism.  While  it  is  true  that  citizens  of  a  democracy  need 
to  be  taught  to  think,  it  is  evei^niorejm^ortant,  especially  in 
the  present  crisis,  that  they  be  trained  to  revere  and  to  obey. 
This  ought  ye  to  have  done  but  not  to  have  left  the  other 
undone.'*  It  is  true  that  Democracy  and  education  contains 
some  positively  constructive  theory,  especially  the  author’s 
exposition  of  industrial  education,  and  also  a  valuable  half 
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truth,  viz.^  his  emphasis  upon  constructive  thinking.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  the  argument  of  the  preceding  pages  is  valid,  the 
main  thesis  of  the  work  is  destructive,  since  its  emphasis  is  in 
the  wrong  place.  At  a  critical  time  its  influence  will  tend  to 
increase  rather  than  check  the  disorder  from  which  the  social 
organism  is  suffering  most.  Fortunately,  it  is  so  hard  for 
the  average  school  man  to  read  that  its  influence  will  be 
greatly  handicapt;  while  many  prominent  educational 
theorists  are  outspoken  in  their  opposition  of  it.  Meantime 
some  contemporaneous  events  in  connection  with  our  en¬ 
trance  into  the  war,  particularly  our  popular  acquiescence 
in  the  conscriptive  draft  and  the  fixing  of  prices  by  federal 
authority,  go  to  show  that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  is  setting 
strongly  against  the  excessive  individualism  from  which 
democracy  has  been  suffering. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  said  that  children  of  a  certain  age  will 
profit  by  more  regimen  and  drill  than  are  dreamed  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  our  modern  degenerate  pedagogy.  He  might 
have  added :  And  so  will  our  social  order ! 

Ross  L.  Finney 

State  Normal  School 
Valley  City,  North  Dakota 


THE  HISTORY  TEACHER’S  PATRIOTIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


The  last  quarter  century  has  brought  some  momentous 
changes  in  elementary  and  secondary  school  curriculums. 
So  radical  have  many  of  these  changes  been  that  in  some 
cases  they  have  amounted  to  a  violent  purging.  Subjects 
have  come  and  gone.  Emphasis  has  shifted  from  this  to  that. 
The  trend  has  been  away  from  the  classical  ideals  of  the  New 
England  grammar  school  toward  the  more  practical  ideals 
of  the  modern  school.  In  fact,  in  many  schools  today  any 
subject  which  does  not  give  promise  of  immediately  func¬ 
tioning  in  the  life  of  the  immature  student  is  so  far  out  of 
favor  that  it  is  dropt  from  the  course  or,  at  best,  merely 
tolerated. 

In  all  of  these  ups  and  downs  in  the  courses  of  study  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  history  remains.  But  few  of  our 
most  radical  educators  have  the  temerity  to  even  suggest  that 
it  be  dropt  or  curtailed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  teachers  merely  take  it  for  granted  that  some 
history  should  be  taught  to  children  and  are  unable  to  give 
the  several  sound  reasons  for  retaining  it. 

Like  geography  and  civics,  history  has  been  over-for¬ 
malized.  It  has  been  slow  to  respond  to  modern  demands. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  history  is  as  poorly  taught  as  any 
subject  in  our  school  curriculums.  Among  the  reasons  for 
this  I  would  cite  the  following: 

1 .  A  lack  of  appreciation  of  history  as  the  throbbing  record  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  people,  rather  than  a  mere  chrono¬ 
logical  outline  of  facts,  dates  and  empty  names. 

2.  Lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  their  con¬ 
sequent  dependence  upon  a  single  textbook. 
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3.  Textbooks  which  are  mere  outline-narratives,  and  which 
over-emphasize  political  phases  of  life  to  the  neglect  of  other  very 
important  aspects  of  the  real  life  of  the  people. 

4.  Textbooks  which  are  written  from  the  wrong  point  of  view. 
Many  of  our  Atlantic  seaboard  writers  have  failed  to  see  that  the 
true  point  of  view  in  American  history  is  not  the  growth  of  insti¬ 
tutions  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  rather  the  westward  movement 
and  development,  just  as  in  English  history  the  true  point  of  view 
is  not  the  life  of  a  few  millions  of  Europeans  on  a  little  island  but 
rather  the  expansion  of  England  to  the  ends  of  earth. 

5.  Textbooks  which  ignore  the  importance  of  sectional  develop¬ 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  history,  tho  responding  but  slowly  to  the 
spirit  of  renaissance  which  is  sweeping  thru  our  whole  social 
fabric,  is  surely  responding.  History  teachers — especially 
those  who  have  come  into  the  ranks  of  late  years — are  looking 
up  and  around.  They  are  not  satisfied.  They  know  that 
history  has  within  it  elements  which  may  be  made  powerful 
factors  in  the  work  of  socialization  and  nationalization  of  our 
people.  They  know  that  biased  and  incompetent  writers  and 
teachers  of  this  subject  have  either  hidden  or  warped  its 
truths,  or  else  smothered  them  with  a  multiplicity  of  bare, 
chronological  facts.  They  realize — and  more  than  ever 
realize  in  this  time  of  international  conflict — that  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  historian  and  teacher  have  not  been  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  incompetent  and 
unsocialized  and  unnationalized  members  of  their  group 
must  be  brought  to  the  bar  and  made  to  “show  cause.”  They 
see  more  clearly  every  day  that  history  must  be  rejuvenated 
— that  in  our  polyglot  population  it  must  be  made  a  great 
socializer  and  that  the  spirit  of  nationality  which  was  born  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  Americans  long  ago  and  which  has 
swept  into  the  consciousness  of  all  true  Americans  since,  must 
be  injected  into  the  brain  and  blood  of  every  new  crop  of 
native-born,  foreign-born  and  children  of  foreign  parents. 
They  see  history  as  a  “great  necessity,”  rather  than  as  a  dead 
thing  to  be  tolerated  merely.  But  as  yet  these  writers  and 
teachers  are  not  of  one  opinion  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
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rejuvenate  the  subject,  and  make  that  subject  perform  its 
great  functions. 

Some  of  the  new  thinkers  are  urging  that  we  Americanize 
all  history  as  the  Germans  have  Germanized  it  in  their 
schools.  Some  urge  that  we  go  so  far  as  to  bend  the  truths  in 
the  story  of  our  national  development  in  the  direction  of  a 
false  pride  in  American  institutions  and  achievements.  Some 
would  reveal  all  of  the  truth  in  that  story,  but  reveal  it  with 
such  spirit  and  vigor  that  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  would 
be  built  a  real  conception  of  our  great  weaknesses  as  well  as 
the  great,  virile  forces  which  have  given  birth  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  which  we  justly  take  pride. 

Furthermore,  the  present  war  is  clearing  our  vision.  Along 
with  others,  writers  and  teachers  of  history  are  becoming 
aware  of  a  widening  of  our  American  horizon  that  is  nothing 
short  of  tremendous.  Professor  Fish  (University  of  Wis¬ 
consin)  was  right  in  his  statement  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Wisconsin  Teachers’  Association.  “This  war  has  forced 
us  to  change  our  point  of  view  in  dealing  with  the  history  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  policy  of  American  isolation  and 
freedom  from  European  entanglements  is  gone.  History 
teachers  must  not  ignore  that.”  As  urged  by  Professor  M. 
M.  Ames  of  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Normal  School,  in  a  recent 
conference  of  normal  school  history  teachers,  the  time  is  now 
ripe  for  putting  into  our  schools  live  courses  in  World  History 
which  shall  emphasize  especially  the  history  of  our  relations 
with  other  nations.  Mr.  Ames  contended,  and  rightly  so, 
that  many  of  our  history  teachers  and  writers  have  made  the 
grave  mistake  of  teaching  that  our  United  States  has  usually 
been  sorely  mistreated  by  such  countries  as  England.  Points 
of  clash  have  been  over-strest.  Our  international  relations 
should  by  all  means  be  truthfully  revealed.  This  means  that 
our  development  as  a  world  power  shall  be  strest  and  that 
we  shall  point  out  how  other  nations  such  as  England  have 
proven  themselves  friends  of  ours  rather  than  emphasizing 
them  as  our  enemies,  as  history  teachers  have  been  prone  to  do. 

Along  with  these  forward-looking  teachers  and  historians 
are  those  who  believe  that  the  work  of  rejuvenation  must  in- 
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dude  more  and  more  detail  of  the  life-story  of  the  American 
people.  They  feel,  and  feel  rightly,  that  many  teachers  and 
writers,  either  thru  ignorance  or  thru  slavery  to  custom,  or 
thru  a  desire  to  save  time  and  space,  have  failed  to  get  the 
most  interesting,  most  virile,  most  important  conceptions 
emphatically  to  the  student.  They  feel  that  our  textbooks 
and  our  teachers’  minds  are  full  of  generalizations  under¬ 
standable  to  the  scholar  only.  They  feel  that  the  westward 
movement,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  really  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  the  making  of  America,  has  been  sorely 
neglected,  that  the  simpler  economic  and  social  details  of  our 
history  have  often  been  all  but  omitted,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  student  has  been  denied  the  knowledge  of  the  rich  heri¬ 
tage  which  the  past  has  given  him.  What  we  want,  we  say, 
is  more  of  the  story  of  the  plain  people  given  with  such  vivid 
picturing  that  any  child  of  America  may  easily  place  himself 
in  the  life  of  the  past  in  the  home,  on  the  street,  in  the  town 
meeting,  in  the  legislative  assembly,  in  the  church,  in  the 
battle,  on  the  farm,  on  the  untamed  frontier  or  in  the  surging 
currents  of  modern  city  life. 

History  is  of  value  chiefly  because  of  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  present.  If  we  are  to  understand  the  present  and 
appreciate  the  privileges  of  the  present  we  must  live  again  the 
struggles,  the  sorrows,  the  hardships,  the  dangers,  defeats 
and  mistakes,  the  joys,  the  victories  and  the  works  of 
achievement  out  of  which  the  present  has  come.  In  order  to 
thus  re-live  history  we  must  have  brought  before  us  vividly 
pictures  of  the  people  and  the  country  in  which  they  lived. 
These  pictures  must  first  of  all  be  true  pictures,  and  they 
must  cover  the  wide  range  of  activities  in  which  the  people 
engaged.  They  will  tell  us  what  folks  were  doing  for  a  living; 
what  they  ate;  what  they  wrought  with  their  hands  and 
tools;  how  they  drest;  how  they  fought  enemies  within 
and  without  the  group;  how  they  worked,  played,  wor- 
shipt,  married,  hewed,  built,  bought,  sold,  argued,  traveled 
and  cooperated  in  satisfying  common  needs — in  short,  how 
they  lived. 
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In  and  thru  this  story  of  how  the  plain  people  have  sub¬ 
dued  a  raw  continent  and  brought  its  great  resources  into  the 
channels  of  trade  in  varied  form  and  quality,  runs  the  strong 
thread  of  the  development  of  American  Democracy  and  the 
jealous  guarding  of  those  priceless  civil  and  political  rights 
and  privileges  which  ten  generations  of  Americans  have  pre¬ 
served  to  us.  If  American  life  is  revealed  in  rich  detail,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  usual  bare-boned  fashion,  American  youth, 
foreign  bormor  not,  will  learn  to  love  it,  with  all  its  faults, 
and  even  fight  for  it  not  only  in  times  of  peace,  but  in  such 
times  of  danger  from  without  as  that  in  which  we  now  live. 

Lastly,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  history  may  be 
rejuvenated  by  shaping  up  and  teaching  definite  courses  in 
state  and  local  history.  They  believe  that  thru  such  history 
a  paved  path  may  be  built  into  the  larger  past.  This  has 
much  to  commend  it,  especially  in  the  material  which  it  fur¬ 
nishes  for  stories  in  elementary  history.  These  materials  lie 
near  at  hand  and  are,  therefore,  more  understandable  to  the 
child  than  stories  of  life  in  other  sections,  especially  if  the 
geographic  and  economic  conditions  in  those  other  sections 
differ  widely  from  those  found  in  the  home  region.  But  com¬ 
mendable  and  desirable  tho  this  may  be,  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  there  are  pit-falls  to  be  avoided  in  working  up 
such  a  course.  Not  the  least  important  is  the  danger  that  the 
student  may  fail  to  see  that  the  state  whose  history  he  reads 
or  hears  is  a  political  unit  with  artificial  boundaries  within 
which  life  developed  not  very  differently — if  differently  in 
any  important  respects — from  the  life  in  other  states  in  the 
same  geographic  region.  Must  we  not  see  the  necessity  of 
building  more  national  patriotism  rather  than  more  state 
patriotism?  Must  we  not  see  that  state  history,  as  such,  has 
no  place  and  should  have  no  place  separate  and  apart  from 
sectional  history,  but  that  state  and  local  history  as  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  sectional  and  national  history  has  a  great  place  and 
function? 

The  need  of  a  real  rejuvenation  of  history  teaching  in  this 
country  is  a  crying  need.  It  is  a  crying  need  in  every  state. 
Its  rejuvenation  must  come  at  the  hands  of  the  younger  men 
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and  women.  We  must  not  make  a  mistake  in  this  critical 
time.  If  the  great,  fundamental  rights  and  privileges,  the 
story  of  whose  development  runs  strongly  in  all  of  America’s 
story,  are  right,  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  crime  against 
humanity — such  a  mistake  a\German  Kulturists  have  made 
— to  distort  them  in  the  direccWnof  flamboyant  patriotism. 
Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  by^^yrecent  writers,  such  as 
Charles  Altschul  in  his  book.  The  American  revolution  in  our 
school  textbooks,  our  books  encourage  bias  eir  incom¬ 
pleteness  and  superficiality.  It  almost  goes  without  saying 
that  superficiality  and  incompleteness  of  statement  have  led 
and  will  continue  to  lead  to  very  inaccurate  impressions  and 
even  to  prejudice. 

We  need  only  the  truth — the  truth  in  the  history  of  our 
dealings  with  other  nations  and  their  dealings  with  us.  We 
need  only  the  truth  in  the  wonderful  story  of  American  life 
in  all  of  its  past  phases  revealed  in  such  rich,  picture-making 
detail  that  children  can  see  and  understand  and  re-live 
American  life  as  it  was.  All  history  is  true.  If  a  story  is  not 
true  it  is  not  history.  In  such  history  as  this  lies  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  teaching  patriotism.  Not  a  small  part  of 
the  responsibility  of  preserving  the  best  in  America  for 
America  and  for  the  world  lies  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
writer  and  teacher  of  history.  Will  they  fail  to  see  it,  or  see¬ 
ing  it  cowardly  shirk  it? 

Walter  B.  Davison 

State  Normal  School 

River  Falls,  Wisconsin 
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JUNIOR  CO^CES  IN  CALIFORNIA 

An  educati^al  development,  now  in  progress  in  California’ 
sanctioned  ^ma  encouraged  by  the  State  University,  is  of 
distinct  interest ;  it  involves  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of 
junior  colleges  in  extension  of  the  high  school  system  of  the 
state. 

The  idea  of  the  junior  college  is  by  no  means  entirely  new, 
and  a  brief  survey  of  its  earlier  history  may  indicate  wherein 
the  present  situation  in  California  coincides  with  efforts  pre¬ 
viously  made,  wherein  it  involves  new  problems.  Some  four¬ 
teen  years  ago  there  was  initiated  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Harper  of  Chicago,  and  the  presidents  of  other 
state  universities  of  the  Middle  West,  a  movement  to  throw 
off  the  ballast  of  their  two  lower  classes,  freshman  and 
sophomore,  on  the  ground  that  they  desired  to  free  their  in¬ 
stitutions  of  work  that  was  essentially  of  secondary  school 
type ;  it  was  urged  that  many  high  schools  were  able  to  carry 
on  this  work  quite  as  effectively  with  their  existing  organiza¬ 
tion.  At  that  initial  meeting,  and  again  somewhat  later  in  a 
detailed  article,^  the  present  writer  recorded  his  objections 
to  the  scheme,  and  in  the  light  of  recent  developments  he 
finds  that  his  criticism  still  applies. 

The  movement  in  the  Middle  West  has  not  been  successful. 
It  disregarded  the  nature  of  the  teaching  that  was  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  pupils’  stage  of  maturity,  and  it  failed  to  weigh  the 
qualifications  of  our  secondary  teachers.  It  assumed,  fur¬ 
thermore,  as  fundamental  the  axiom  that  work  of  the  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  stage  in  college  is  carried  on  with  the 
teaching  methods  that  prevail  in  the  secondary  school.  Such 
an  assumption  is  not  at  all  well  founded,  for  the  early  college 
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work  involves  a  type  of  procedure  distinctly  in  advance  of 
any  effort  that  is  within  reach  of  the  secondary  school.  The 
college  instructor  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  creates  for  the 
presentation  of  his  special  subject  a  technique  that  is  pecu¬ 
liar  and  specific  in  character.  It  calls  for  something  more  than 
the  relatively  elementary  stage  of  insight  which  we  meet  in 
the  secondary  pupil.  Wisely  administered  it  is  “secondary 
work  in  a  stage  of  transition  to  the  liberal  aspects  of  a  higher 
stage  of  information,  and  as  such  may  be  culturally 

most  effective. On  the  other  hand,  with  a  quality  all  its 
own  it  differs  from  the  comprehensive,  all-around  survey  that 
is  appropriate  to  university  instruction,  a  survey  that  leads 
either  to  a  philosophic  outlook  on  the  bearings  of  a  subject  in 
its  entirety,  or  to  a  specific  professional  application  of  the 
subject  to  a  vocational  end. 

We  have  developed  thru  the  last  century  a  technique  of 
college  methods  that  corresponds  to  the  greater  maturity  of 
our  students  in  point  of  mental  development  and  that  invites 
them  to  a  larger  outlook  in  the  matter  of  specific  information. 
This  technique  differs  from  the  sequence  of  intellectual  ad¬ 
vance  that  is  practised  in  foreign  schools,  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  discard  it.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  its  distinctive 
features  have  imprest  some  foreign  scholars  like  Michael  Sad¬ 
ler  and  Paulsen,  and  have  given  rise  in  their  minds  to  the  query 
whether  the  conduct  of  our  college  work  does  not  represent  a 
type  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  In  college  courses  that 
are  properly  planned  and  successfully  developed  the  instruc¬ 
tors  are  working  for  an  ideal  that  is  divergent  from  the  goal  of 
secondary  school  work ;  they  call  for  something  more  in  their 
pupils  than  mere  responsiveness  to  a  plan  of  study  that  pro¬ 
gresses  in  carefully  elaborated  stages  from  point  to  point. 
They  have  a  right  to  demand  a  certain  intellectual  resilience 
in  their  pupils,  a  capacity  to  undertake  independent  observa¬ 
tion,  to  reach  out  into  the  sphere  of  constructive  and  indi¬ 
vidual  combination — in  plain  words,  the  capacity  to  think 
logically,  to  strive  for  the  underlying  philosophy  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand. 

•  Educational  Review,  xxx,  p.  493. 
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Now  without  any  disparagement  of  our  secondary  teach¬ 
ers,  this  type  of  approach  lies  outside  their  province;  they 
have  not  qualified  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  demand  it  of  them.  In  fact,  the  successful  performance  of 
the  task  peculiar  to  the  secondary  school  stage  calls  for  a 
method  diametrically  opposed  to  this  tendency.  And  the 
wise  teacher  will  not  tempt  his  pupils  to  generalize  on  a  basis 
of  inadequate  elementary  knowledge.  Our  secondary  pupils 
are  engaged  on  the  a  b  c’s  of  each  subject  that  enters  into 
their  course  of  study;  we  are  dishonest  if  we  attempt  to 
disguise  this  fact.  Our  secondary  school  courses  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  in  Latin,  in  history,  in  science,  deal  with  the  veriest 
elementary  information,  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  mental 
vagueness,  it  leads  to  hopeless  superficiality,  if  we  attempt  to 
carry  our  pupils  beyond  their  depth  at  this  initial  stage. 
Every  college  instructor  knows  of  the  desperate  inaccuracy 
of  his  students,  due  in  particular  to  haziness  in  initial  con¬ 
cepts.  It  ought  to  satisfy  a  teacher  completely  if  thruout 
the  secondary  school  course  he  has  laid  conscientiously  and 
effectively  the  foundations  for  his  pupils’  further  advance. 
As  to  his  personal  ambition,  let  him  recall,  “Act  well  your 
part;  there  all  the  honor  lies.” 

The  suggestion  of  prolonging  our  high  school  curriculum 
by  the  addition  of  two  college  years  as  part  of  a  secondary 
school  course  involves  us  in  difficulties  of  still  another  kind. 
Our  secondary  school  organization  is  even  now  on  the  eve  of  a 
radical  transformation;  the  scheme  of  a  four-years’  high 
school  course  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  more  rational  ar¬ 
rangement  of  a  six-year  course  that  reaches  down  into  the 
last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school.  And  with  this 
change  we  shall  gain  time  and  opportunity  for  more  careful 
guidance  of  our  pupils,  for  more  competent  teaching  activity. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  within  these  six  years  of  the 
reorganized  secondary  school  we  shall  be  able  to  give  our 
pupils  a  satisfactory  foundation  in  certain  topics  which  we 
have  been  wont  to  consider  the  basis  of  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment;  teachers  will  hope  that  they  may  now  really  accom¬ 
plish  what  under  former  conditions,  in  the  state  of  intel- 
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lectual  congestion  that  prevailed,  could  not  be  properly 
done. 

Why  then  superimpose  on  these  six  years  of  secondary 
school  life  two  further  years  of  quasi-college  character?  The 
homogeneity  of  a  well-balanced  secondary  school  course  is 
threatened  by  this  new  complication ;  its  efficiency  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  question  even  from  the  administrative  side.  It 
would  mean  that  under  one  administrative  head  and  usually 
in  one  building  there  would  be  grouped,  for  a  course  covering 
eight  years,  pupils  ranging  from  incipient  adolescence  to 
maturity.  Now  to  students  of  such  divergent  ages  an  iden¬ 
tical  code  of  procedure  is  not  applicable.  The  control  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  young  and  immature  would  of  necessity  fetter 
and  hamper  the  initiative  of  the  mature.  Students  of  foreign 
school  methods  have  heard  much,  within  the  last  decade,  of 
the  dissatisfaction  and  insubordination  experienced  in  the 
upper  classes  of  their  secondary  schools  because  of  regula¬ 
tions  that  restrain  and  chafe. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome 
by  assigning  the  last  two  years,  that  is  those  equivalent  to 
freshman  and  sophomore  work,  to  teachers  of  college  stan¬ 
dard,  superior  to  the  average  secondary  school  instructor,  and 
that  a  college  atmosphere,  as  far  as  method  of  work  is  con¬ 
cerned,  can  thus  be  maintained.  But  unless  a  special  body  of 
teachers  is  appointed  for  the  peculiarly  collegiate  type  of 
work,  the  same  teacher  will  be  expected  to  handle  his  topics 
now  as  a  college  subject,  now  on  secondary  school  lines. 
Few  are  sufficiently  adaptable  to  approach  their  subject  in  its 
various  phases  equally  well  from  so  different  an  angle. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  obvious  objections  to  a  system  that 
was  suggested  mainly  in  the  interests  of  the  higher  institu¬ 
tions.  It  was  not  because  the  high  schools  could  more  effec¬ 
tively  carry  out  the  collegiate  work,  but  because  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  freshman  and  sophomore  work  seemed  to  permit  the 
higher  institutions  to  devote  themselves  more  unreservedly 
to  university  work,  to  specialization  along  vocational  lines, 
and  to  graduate  research  work.  Convenient  it  may  have 
appeared  thus  to  disburden  the  higher  institutions  of  their 
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two  lower  classes,  but  the  substitute  invited  to  accept  this 
burden  has  not  proved  equal  to  the  task.  If  collegiate  work 
is  to  be  eliminated  completely  from  the  institutions  that 
have  adopted  the  name  of  university,  it  must  be  done  by  the 
creation  or  adoption  of  a  number  of  institutions  that  disclaim 
all  intention  to  undertake  university  work,  and  limit  them¬ 
selves  to  effective  work  of  the  traditional  college  type. 

The  review  of  this  peculiar  situation  has  seemed  necessary 
to  a  frank  discussion  of  the  problem  which,  as  I  see  it,  is 
facing  the  state  of  California.  The  conditions  are  in  many 
respects  peculiar.  With  a  length  of  780  miles  and  an  average 
breadth  of  about  250,  the  commonwealth  possesses  a  State 
University  located  at  Berkeley,  about  midway  between  the 
northern  and  southern  limits.  It  is  the  crowning  point  of  its 
free  educational  system,  and  throws  open  its  advantages  to 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  that  are  competent  to  meet  its  re¬ 
quirements.  Higher  education  in  one  form  or  another  makes 
a  very  strong  appeal  to  its  citizens,  so  that  the  attendance  at 
the  university  has  past  the  six  thousand  mark,  and  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  in  a  dozen  years,  with  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  contributory  high  schools,  the  attendance 
may  be  doubled.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  are  undergraduates;  even  now  I  do  not  believe  any 
other  institution  in  the  country  has  as  many  undergraduates. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  embarrassment  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  as  they  face  this  flood-tide  of  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents,  with  the  many  attendant  problems  of  housing,  super¬ 
vising  and  properly  teaching  such  an  aggregate  of  young 
people.  The  growth  of  library  and  laboratory  facilities  can 
hardly  keep  pace  with  the  ever-increasing  demand. 

The  university  does  not  intend  to  eliminate  its  two  lower 
undergraduate  years  (freshman  and  sophomore),  but  it 
wishes  to  reduce,  if  possible,  the  pressure  of  numbers  within 
those  years  by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  junior  col¬ 
leges  as  extensions  of  a  number  of  well-accredited  high 
schools.  It  reserves  to  itself  the  privilege  of  determining 
whether  the  graduates  of  such  junior  colleges  will  be  duly 
qualified  to  carry  on  the  studies  of  the  junior  and  senior 
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classes  upon  admission  to  the  university.  In  favor  of  this 
innovation  are  urged  the  manifest  pecuniary  advantages  to 
many  students  who  can  thus  spend  two  additional  years  in 
their  home  towns.  The  value  of  this  experiment  seems  to 
rest  upon  certain  fundamental  conditions  that  should  receive 
the  fullest  consideration. 

First.  Will  the  projected  scheme  actually  make  for  relief 
to  the  university? 

Second.  Does  it  afford  to  the  student  body  a  full  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  first  two  college  years? 

First.  The  relief  anticipated  in  this  arrangement  can  be 
only  temporary;  a  majority  of  the  high  school  graduates  will 
prefer  immediate  contact  with  the  teachers  and  classes  in 
the  university,  and  as  the  number  of  high  schools  with  junior 
college  privileges  grows,  'there  will  be  a  steady  increase  of 
candidates  for  the  higher  collegiate  work  in  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  of  the  university.  Again,  the  expectation  that 
both  at  the  university  and  in  the  junior  colleges  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  freshman  and  sophomore  work  will  satisfy  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  students,  and  that  the  congestion  in  the  upper 
classes  will  be  perceptibly  diminished,  will  prove  a  miscalcu¬ 
lation.  Experience  has  shown  that  as  the  avenues  to  ad¬ 
vanced  work  are  multiplied,  the  numbers  of  those  eager  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities  will  rapidly  grow. 
Every  attempt  here  and  abroad  to  interpose  artificial  barriers 
between  lower  and  higher  grades  of  work  has  proved  a  failure; 
the  very  barrier  stimulates  the  desire  to  overleap  it.  The 
attendance  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes  will  steadily  in¬ 
crease,  municipality  after  municipality  will  call  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  its  high  school  by  a  two-year  junior  college 
course,  and  their  graduates  will  greatly  swell  the  total  of 
those  clamoring  for  admission  to  the  junior  class  of  the 
university.  As  a  means  of  relief  to  the  university,  then,  the 
policy  of  the  junior  college  is  sure  to  prove  a  failure. 

Second.  The  junior  college  can  not  be  a  proper  substitute 
for  the  first  two  years  of  the  university,  and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  every  high  school  teacher  of  California  must  have 
devoted  a  year  to  professional  training.  For  training  along 
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the  lines  of  secondary  school  work  advances  the  technique 
in  secondary  school  subjects  merely ;  it  does  not  insure  the  ad¬ 
vanced  scholarly  attainment  which  one  may  justly  expect  of 
the  college  instructor.  In  point  of  scholarship  the  great  body 
of  California’s  secondary  teachers  are  no  more  likely  to  be 
qualified  for  the  work  of  a  collegiate  character  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  this  country.  To  say  this  is  not  to  hold  a  brief 
for  the  average  college  instructor;  but  in  the  college  we  have 
a  right  to  demand  what  in  the  secondary  school  we  look  upon 
as  an  exceptional  and  peculiarly  happy  attainment;  the 
exceptions  serve  rather  to  confirm  the  rule.  It  will  be  a  very 
unusual  teacher,  one  of  rare  intellectual  flexibility,  who  will 
daily  adjust  his  mode  of  handling  his  subject  matter,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  now  to  a  third-year  high  school,  now  to  a  second-year 
college  group.  At  the  one  or  the  other  extremity  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  presentation  is  likely  to  be  wanting ;  nor  can  this 
difficulty  be  obviated  by  appointing  a  complete  staff  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  collegiate  rank  and  capacity  to  the  junior  college  at¬ 
tachment  of  a  single  high  school.  From  the  financial  point 
of  view  it  is  necessary  that  these  teachers  should  participate 
in  the  teaching  activities  of  the  high  school  department. 

There  are  other  and  veiy^  serious  obstacles  to  the  success  of 
the  present  plan.  It  was  never  more  than  a  brilliant  paradox, 
and  it  certainly  does  not  hold  today,  that  “a  Mark  Hopkins 
at  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student  at  the  other  suffice  to  make  a 
college.”  We  need  vastly  more  than  a  group  of  capable  in¬ 
structors.  Environment  is  a  factor  of  no  mean  importance. 
Many  features  outside  of  classroom  instruction  create  and 
foster  college  atmosphere.  Traditions,  associations,  technical 
facilities  exert  their  meed  of  influence ;  they  require  generous 
support,  they  are  one  and  all  costly,  too  costly  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  several  dozen  communities  within  one  state,  for  a 
limited  number  of  students  in  each  case.  To  omit  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  costliness  of  proper  laboratories,  take  the 
one  matter  of  the  college  library.  The  very  best  high  school 
libraries  are  completely  inadequate  for  the  problems  to  which 
college  students  should  be  directed ;  properly  to  endow  and 
maintain  them  would  involve  an  outlay  against  which  the  in- 
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dividual  school  system  would  very  naturally  protest,  and  yet 
without  an  ample  working  library  there  is  an  irreparable  in¬ 
tellectual  loss  to  an  earnest  student  of  collegiate  age.  Fa¬ 
miliar  contact  with  the  resources  of  a  great  university  library 
like  that  at  Berkeley,  with  its  store  of  precious  material  in 
various  fields  of  inquiry,  would  in  my  eyes  outweigh  the  value 
of  many  an  individual  course  of  instruction. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  results  of  the  junior  college  experi¬ 
ment  have  thus  far  been  satisfactory,  that  its  graduates  have 
been  found  completely  acceptable  when  admitted  to  the 
junior  class  of  the  university.  That  applies,  of  course,  to 
capacity  to  prosecute  certain  studies;  it  does  not  measure 
that  general  intellectual  resourcefulness  which  issues  from  the 
free  commingling  of  larger  groups  of  students  in  a  new  edu¬ 
cational  environment.  Emancipation  from  the  atmosphere 
of  the  secondary  school  should  set  in  at  the  close  of  the  high 
school  course,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  early  part  of  this 
communication. 

How,  then,  can  the  present  situation  be  relieved?  Nothing 
short  of  a  radical  reconstruction  of  the  whole  educational 
scheme  will  meet  the  impending  conditions.  If  we  assume 
that  there  should  be  but  one  State  University,  its  work 
should  be  sharply  differentiated  between  a  college  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  university  proper.  The  former  should  be 
limited  to  a  three-year  course,  a  practise  that  is  gaining  head¬ 
way  in  a  number  of  our  eastern  colleges ;  the  latter,  embra¬ 
cing  graduate  work  of  a  research  character  or  professional 
studies,  might  be  of  indeterminate  length  covering  three, 
four,  or  five  years.  Parallel  to  the  collegiate  side  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  limited  to  three-year  courses,  there  should  be 
established  thruout  the  state  at  proper  centers  three  to  four 
colleges  of  the  very  highest  rank,  equal  in  physical  equipment 
(campus,  buildings,  etc.),  in  teaching  talent,  in  laboratory 
and  library  facilities  to  the  standards  of  our  very  best  col¬ 
leges.  Their  work  should  be  distinctly  defined  as  of  college 
grade  pure  and  simple,  with  rigid  exclusion  of  all  attempts  at 
graduate  work.  The  character,  aims,  and  performance  of 
Reed  College,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  would  indicate  quite 
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closely  what  such  affiliated  colleges  might  accomplish,  and 
nothing  inferior  to  such  a  standard  should  be  acceptable. 

Not  all  these  affiliated  colleges  would  necessarily  be  new 
creations.  An  existing  college  might  transform  itself,  by 
suitable  changes  and  under  state  support,  into  an  affiliated 
state  institution  of  college  rank.  The  standard  of  college 
performance  would  be  prescribed  by  the  state  university, 
and  its  own  college  at  Berkeley  would  be  brought  into 
healthy  competition  with  the  affiliated  institutions.  One 
can  see  how,  because  of  favorable  local  conditions,  an  affili¬ 
ated  college  at  Los  Angeles  or  Pasadena  or  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  state,  might  develop  advantages  beyond  those 
of  the  college  at  Berkeley. 

If  once  the  general  plan  were  accepted,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  shape  the  administrative  relations  of  such  affili¬ 
ated  colleges.  It  is  obvious  that  the  creation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  three  or  four  colleges  would  greatly  increase  the  cost 
of  higher  education  to  the  people  of  the  state,  but  sober  re¬ 
flection  must  convince  its  authorities  that  the  present  provi¬ 
sion  for  public  education  in  the  state  university  is  inadequate, 
that  the  congestion  at  the  university  will  soon  become  an 
obstacle  to  its  efficiency,  and  that  the  makeshift  remedy 
sought  in  the  creation  of  junior  college  adjuncts  to  high 
schools  fails  to  meet  the  situation.  Higher  education  is 
costly,  but  cheap  substitutes  will  not  give  you  higher 
education. 


New  York 


Julius  Sachs 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
AT  JOHNS  HOPKINS^ 

The  restrictive  title  of  this  paper  was  chosen  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  The  first  and  most  obvious  reason  was  that  other 
things  being  equal  one  had  best  confine  one’s  self  to  a  theme 
upon  which  one  has  a  right  to  speak  with  some  semblance  of 
authority.  The  second  was  that  in  any  country,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  own,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  attainment 
connoted  by  a  university  degree  are  inevitably  affected  by 
local  conditions.  This  has  been  notably  true  of  the  Master’s 
degree.  The  Master’s  degree  has  varied  all  the  way  from  the 
real  and  definite  meaning  which  it  had  for  example  in  the 
University  of  Virginia  to  that  of  the  honor  which  certain  of 
our  smaller  colleges  occasionally  used  to  bestow  on  some 
man  who  had  developed  scholarly  tastes  or  had  betrayed 
more  or  less  of  an  inclination  to  scholastic  pursuits.  In 
short,  the  degree  might  stand  for  anything  from  an  authori¬ 
tative  statement  of  definite  attainment  to  a  mere  pergamen- 
tal  compliment.  No  wonder  its  value  and  significance  have 
been  rather  vague  to  the  average  man. 

This  condition,  however,  as  everyone  knows,  has  been 
steadily  improving  for  a  number  of  years.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  life  nearly 
everyone  who  carries  his  studies  beyond  the  required  sphere 
of  undergraduate  work  has  in  mind  a  definite  career  of  which 
those  studies  are  the  foundation  and  to  which  that  degree  is  a 
desirable  letter  of  introduction.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was 
obvious  that  if  the  Master’s  degree  was  to  have  a  real  stand¬ 
ing  in  modern  education  it  must  meet  the  new  demands  made 

*  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Southern  States,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  i6,  1917. 
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upon  it.  The  process  of  meeting  that  demand,  which  has 
been  going  on  as  fast  as  possible,  brought  with  it  a  keener 
realization  of  the  fact  that  it  was  desirable,  not  to  say  neces¬ 
sary,  to  pursue  such  study  under  skilled  specialists  and  with¬ 
in  reach  of  highly  equipt  libraries  and  laboratories. 

Nevertheless,  the  connotation  of  the  degree  is  still  and 
must  always  be  affected  by  local  conditions.  In  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins,  for  example,  to  come  now  to  the  subject  with  which  this 
paper  is  concerned,  the  candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree 
enters  an  institution,  the  most  notable  feature  of  which  is 
that  it  has  always  devoted  itself  particularly  to  the  training 
of  men  as  investigators  and  teachers,  in  other  words  the  train¬ 
ing  which  if  the  candidate  is  successful  entitles  him  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  Hence,  the  candidate  also  for  the  Master’s 
degree  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  student  who  intends 
to  become  a  teacher.  His  training,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes 
should  be  much  the  same. 

Further,  it  should  be  added  that  the  university  began  as  a 
training  school  for  the  Ph.D.  The  A.B.  came  later  and,  last 
of  all,  the  M.A.  Such  being  the  case,  in  what  relation  should 
the  M.  A.  stand  to  its  predecessors?  The  relation  to  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  is  settled  by  the  fact  that  the  university 
makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  graduate  and  undergradu¬ 
ate  work.  Usage  may  vary  slightly  in  different  departments 
— the  Johns  Hopkins  professor  is  interfered  with  as  little  as 
possible — but  in  the  classical  department,  for  example,  and 
in  others  of  the  same  type,  this  rule  is  rigidly  enforced.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  and  much  to  be  lost  in  taking  up  the 
scant  modicum  of  time  allowed  to  immature  undergraduate 
students  of  language  with  graduate  methods.  The  Master’s 
degree  is  distinctly  a  graduate  degree,  therefore,  the  candi¬ 
date  for  it  should  have  gained  the  baccalaureate  degree  from 
a  college  of  good  standing. 

Some  institutions  require  only  one  year  of  study.  Our  re¬ 
quirement  of  two  years  of  study  instead  of  one  was  adopted 
for  at  least  two  important  reasons.  The  first  is  that  the  de¬ 
gree  is  so  strictly  a  graduate  degree.  The  second  springs  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  candidate 
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expects  to  become  a  teacher.  For  the  candidate  who  expects 
to  become  a  teacher  one  year  of  work  is  not  sufficient  even  in 
quantity.  Still  more  important  is  the  factor  of  quality.  It 
takes  the  candidate  at  least  a  year,  especially  if  his  subject  is 
difficult,  to  get  the  attitude  of  mind  which  will  enable  him 
the  next  year,  perhaps,  to  accomplish  some  work  of  real 
value.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  his  degree  is  not  an  investi¬ 
gator’s  degree  like  that  of  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  he  intends  to  become  a  teacher  he  must  acquire  the 
graduate  point  of  view  toward  his  subject,  he  must  learn 
how  to  command  the  literature  of  it  and  how  to  utilize  and 
present  the  results.  He  is  not  an  original  investigator  and 
may  have  no  idea  of  becoming  one,  but  he  will  have  acquired 
that  minimum  of  knowledge  and  training  which  he  must  pos¬ 
sess  to  become  a  competent  teacher,  and  which  the  candidate 
for  the  Ph.D.  must  also  possess  before  he  can  proceed  to  the 
final  and  most  characteristic  test  of  his  fitness  to  receive  the 
coveted  degree,  I  mean  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an 
original  investigation. 

In  other  words,  candidates  for  the  M.A.  during  their  entire 
course  and  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  until  at  least  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  second  year  do  the  same  kind  of  work  and  in 
the  same  way.  In  the  principal  subject  they  also  do  the  same 
amount  of  work.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Only  es¬ 
sential  difference  between  the  work  of  the  M.A.  for  his  entire 
course  and  the  work  of  the  Ph.D.  for  his  first  two  years  is 
quantitative  and  pertains  only  to  the  allied  subjects.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Doctor’s  degree  are  obliged  to  take  two  allied 
subjects,  each  for  a  definite  minimum  of  time.  Candidates 
for  the  Master’s  degree  are  under  no  such  obligation.  They 
may  take  two  allied  subjects,  one  allied  subject,  or  none  at 
all.  This  is  settled  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  principal 
subject.  His  decision  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  at  least  two 
practical  considerations.  The  first  and  most  important  is  the 
type  and  character  of  the  principal  subject  as  such.  In  a 
department,  for  example,  like  Latin  or  Greek,  at  least  one 
allied  subject  is  eminently  desirable.  Again,  the  advising 
professor  may  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  candidate 
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will  eventually  show  sufficient  promise  to  warrant  him,  if  he 
changes  his  mind,  in  proceeding  to  the  higher  degree.  If  so, 
the  fact  that  the  would-be  Master  of  Arts  will  have  already 
absolved  the  requirements  of  an  allied  subject  will  enable  him 
to  go  forward  to  the  Doctorate  with  considerably  less  loss  of 
time  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  remaining  conditions  attending  the  Master’s  degree 
as  they  are  set  forth  in  our  university  register  are : 

“The  student  must  be  in  attendance  at  the  university  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  final  examinations, 
unless,  for  some  extraordinary  reason,  special  permission  to 
the  contrary  is  granted  by  the  Board  of  University  Studies. 
To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  this  degree,  the  student 
must  make  application,  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  to  the 
Board  of  University  Studies  at  least  one  academic  year  before 
he  expects  to  present  himself  for  his  final  examinations.  The 
essay  must  be  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  professor  in 
charge  of  the  principal  subject,  and  must  be  completed  and 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  University  Studies  at  least  four 
weeks  before  the  time  of  the  final  examinations.  Two  refe¬ 
rees  wdll  then  be  appointed  to  examine  the  essay  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  written  report  on  it  to  the  Board.  This  essay  shall  be 
prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Board  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  dissertation  submitted  for  the  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Philosophy.  If  the  report  on  the  essay  is  satisfactory, 
the  candidate  will  then  be  admitted  to  the  examination.” 

The  three  conditions  just  mentioned  also  apply  equally  to 
the  candidate  for  the  Doctor’s  degree.  In  other  respects,  the 
conditions  governing  the  two  degrees  differ  as  follows: 

The  Doctor’s  dissertation  must  be  founded  on  an  original 
investigation,  and  the  dissertation  must  be  printed  within  a 
specified  time  after  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  Master’s 
essay  is  not  founded  on  an  original  investigation.  Of  course, 
it  might  be  a  piece  of  original  work  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  such  an  essay  would  be  too  rare 
and  exceptional  to  be  either  asked  or  expected.  Also  it  is  not 
printed. 
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Again,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  in  the  matter 
of  examinations.  The  Doctor  must  pass  final  written  exami¬ 
nations  in  all  three  of  his  subjects,  also,  an  oral  examination 
before  the  Board  of  University  Studies  in  his  principal  and 
and  first  subordinate  subjects.  The  Master  is  given  no  oral 
examination,  passes  a  final  written  examination  only  on  his 
principal  subject,  and  on  the  subject  followed  during  any 
academic  year  he  is  permitted  to  take  examinations  at  the 
end  of  that  year  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and,  pro¬ 
vided  these  examinations  are  satisfactory,  he  will  not  be 
examined  again  in  the  same  courses,  finally,  the  rule  is  that 
courses  on  certain  subjects  in  the  Summer  School,  provided 
they  are  approved  by  the  Board  of  University  Studies,  are,  in 
accordance  with  specified  provisions,  accepted  in  partial  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master’s  degree. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  so  far  as 
the  Johns  Hopkins  is  concerned,  both  the  Master  and  the 
Doctor  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  are  fitting  themselves  for 
the  profession  of  teaching.  This  is  brought  out  and  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  extent  to  which  the  preliminary  training  of  both, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  identically  the  same.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  divergences  in  the  training  of  the  two  bring  out  the  fact 
that  the  Master’s  degree  is  a  teacher’s  not  an  investigator’s 
degree,  whereas  the  Doctor,  altho  he  too  expects  to  teach, 
must  also  vindicate  his  right  to  the  title  of  an  original  inves¬ 
tigator. 

Now,  of  course,  all  first  class  teachers  are  not  necessarily 
original  investigators,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  every  original 
investigator  bound  thereby  to  be  a  good  teacher.  At  the  same 
time  a  real  investigator  is  practically  certain  in  nearly  every 
case,  even  in  his  own  despite,  of  being  an  inspiring  teacher,  at 
all  events,  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  profession.  And 
in  most  cases  it  is  also  true  that  other  things  being  equal, 
the  Master  expresses  himself  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
vastly  important  business  of  training  students  who  are  less 
advanced. 

From  what  precedes  it  may  be  gathered  that  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned  the  Master’s  degree  occupies  a  definite  position 
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in  the  path  leading  directly  from  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  As  such  it  has  a  distinctly  practical 
value  of  its  own.  Sometimes  it  happens,  for  example,  that  a 
candidate  for  the  Doctor’s  degree  does  not  or  can  not  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  end  but  is  impelled  by  choice  or  necessity  to  take 
up  his  profession  of  teaching  without  further  delay.  To  such 
a  man  the  Master’s  degree  is  peculiarly  helpful  in  securing  a 
place.  It  is  the  formal  official  recognition  and  sanction  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  the  ability  and  training  of  a  desirable  candi¬ 
date.  In  short,  it  meets  the  more  or  less  pathological  craving 
created  by  what  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  has  termed 
“pergamental  psychosis,”  that  peculiar  affliction  which  at  the 
present  time  appears  to  be  epidemic  among  all  classes  of  the 
American  people. 

Occasionally  such  a  student  is  one  who  entered  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Doctor’s  degree  and  did  full  and  satisfactory 
work,  but  did  not  develop  the  taste  or  the  talent  of  an  inves¬ 
tigator.  He  deserves  the  degree  of  M.A.  but  probably  would 
not  be  successful  in  winning  the  Ph.D.,  at  least  with  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  is  best,  therefore,  for  him  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
Master’s  degree.  But  this  type  is  extremely  rare,  quite  too 
rare  to  affect,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  do,  the  definition  of 
what  is  represented  by  the  Master’s  degree.  Whatever  it  is, 
the  Master’s  degree  is  not  a  consolation  prize.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  not  an  investigator’s  degree  but  it  does  not  follow  by  any 
means  that  the  possessor  of  it  lacks  either  the  ability  or  the 
inclination  to  become  an  investigator. 

The  above  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the  theory  and  practise  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  as  regards  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  following  points  are  emphasized : 

1 .  The  Master’s  degree  is  a  graduate  degree. 

2.  The  Master’s  degree  is  not  an  investigator’s  degree.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  is  meant  that  the  possessor  of  it  shall  have  both 
the  training  so  far  as  it  goes  and  the  point  of  view  of  an  investigator. 

3.  Therefore  the  period  of  study  required  of  the  candidate  is 
not  less  than  two  years. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  position  of  the  Master’s  degree 
directly  on  the  path  leading  from  the  Baccalaureate  to  the 
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Doctorate  exposes  it  unduly  to  the  attentions  of  the  col¬ 
lector  of  degrees.  This  type  of  man,  however,  is  rare  and  can 
easily  be  dealt  with  in  the  individual  case.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  if  he  complies  with  the  conditions  mentioned  above, 
the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  practically 
driven  to  pursue  his  studies  only  in  certain  favorite  localities. 
In  other  words,  assuming  as  we  do  that  the  degree  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  degree,  the  candidate  for  it  naturally  selects  an  institu¬ 
tion  large  enough  to  furnish  the  necessary  equipment  for 
graduate  work.  Such  equipment  is  special  and  very  expen¬ 
sive.  The  smaller  colleges  do  not  possess  it,  and,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  do  graduate  work  to  any  extent. 
This  is  a  general  rule  which  is  in  no  way  invalidated  by  the 
undoubted  fact  that  in  individual  instances  the  smaller  col¬ 
leges  have  done  well  to  give  this  degree. 

The  usage  of  Johns  Hopkins,  however,  is  presented  here 
merely  as  such,  not  as  something  unique  nor  as  a  model  to  be 
followed  by  other  institutions.  Local  conditions  must  always 
have  their  weight  in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  local 
conditions  are  rarely  identical.  The  value  of  uniformity  is 
undoubted  and  che  most  striking  characteristic  of  this 
country  is  lack  of  uniformity,  lack  of  a  common  standard  by 
which  to  estimate  the  value  of  many  important  things.  We 
have  improved  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others  and  doubt¬ 
less  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  we 
shall  ever  be  distinguished  for  our  uniformity.  We  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  united  but  we  are  not  standardized.  And  when  I 
reflect  that  the  wealth,  the  variety,  and  the  glory  of  Greek 
life,  Greek  thought,  Greek  art,  Greek  poetry  are  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  fact  that  Greece  was  and  always  remained 
a  bundle  of  local  interests,  traditions  and  developments,  that 
she  too  was  not  standardized  and  to  the  very  last  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  resisting  the  process,  I  am  not  at  all  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  we,  also,  are  in  no  danger  of  being  standardized 
overmuch.  Certainly  at  our  present  rate  of  progress  we 
Americans  shall  never  become  too  efficient  for  our  own  good. 

Kirby  Flower  Smith 

Johns  Hopkins  University 


V 


WHY  TEACH? 

At  the  risk  of  offending  my  friends  in  the  profession  who, 
like  me,  believe  that  teachers  are  over-worked  and  under¬ 
paid,  I  invite  young  people  to  become  teachers.  When  asked 
why  I  seek  to  steer  them  away  from  the  supposed  glittering 
prize  of  the  market-place  or  the  supposedly  better-paid  pro¬ 
fessions,  I  reply  somewhat  like  this: 

First,  I  teach  school  because  I  want  to.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  expound  the  proposition  already  worn  by  the  process  of 
exposition,  that  teaching  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  meet 
boys  and  girls  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  on  a  ground  that  is 
foreign  soil  to  the  minister,  or  piously  to  exclaim  that  I  love 
boys  and  girls  despite  their  faults,  or  to  protest  that  I  have  a 
message  for  them.  Let  me  merely  repeat  that  I  want  to 
teach.  The  exercise  of  explaining  to  others  what  I,  at  least, 
think  that  I  understand,  of  working  upon  living  models,  of 
making  them  respond  to  me  whether  they  will  or  not,  and 
express  themselves  even  when  they  declare  that  they  have 
nothing  to  express — this  is  as  dear  to  me  as  is  the  conquest  of 
a  customer  to  a  salesman,  or  the  triumph  of  a  modeler  over 
an  obstinate  piece  of  clay.  Tho  these  pupils  of  mine  grow 
away  into  what  they  will  be  pleased  to  call  their  successes, 
and  receive  full  credit  for  their  accomplishments,  they  and 
the  world  that  crowns  them  together  forgetting  my  part  in 
their  success — I  do  not  forget.  Rather  I  take  a  keen  joy  in 
my  workmanship,  even  tho,  like  an  Athenian  artificer,  I 
carve  in  the  dark;  for  in  the  craftsmanship  my  soul  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  could  not  be  satisfied  except  thru  the  suffering  of 
the  teacher. 

Second,  others  want  me  to  teach.  My  business  friends 
speak  to  me,  sometimes  in  the  street-car,  sometimes  in  the 
newspaper,  sometimes  from  the  platform  of  the  convention- 
hall  or  across  the  club  dinner-table,  urging  me  to  continue  in 
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the  good  work.  They  tell  me  that  I  am  performing  a  noble 
service  for  humanity,  that  while  they  regret  that  they  can 
not  make  the  sacrifice,  chiefly  financial,  that  I  am  called  upon 
to  make,  they  feel  that  it  would  be  calamitous  for  me  and 
my  colleagues  to  leave  off.  This  is  flattering  even  when  they 
wonder  in  their  hearts  how  the  poor  devils  make  a  go  of  it — 
so  flattering  that  I  go  out  from  the  meeting  or  drop  my  paper, 
warmed  anew  to  my  task.  The  more  snugly  they  nestle  down 
in  their  clothes  that  cost  much  more  than  mine,  the  more 
comfortably  they  ply  their  cigars,  the  more  urbanely  they 
smile  across  the  table,  the  more  determined  I  am  that  my  lot 
is  happier  than  theirs,  since  I  am  doing,  not  only  what  I 
want  to  do,  but  what  they  want  me  to  do  as  well. 

Third,  I  am  a  teacher  because  I  like  my  independence. 
Of  course,  I  am  a  slave,  dictated  to  by  a  rigid  system  that 
will  exact  my  last  ounce  of  flesh  before  it  will  force  me  to  re¬ 
tire  on  a  pension  that  will  never  support  me.  Of  course, 
I  am  the  victim  of  countless  petty  tyrannies  inflicted  by  a 
business  board  of  education  that  looks  at  everything  thru 
the  tax-levy,  by  various  kinds  of  supervisors,  and  by  fierce 
janitors.  Furthermore,  the  irate  parent  is  ever  at  my  elbow 
to  inquire  why  I  did  or  did  not,  and  sometimes  at  the  super¬ 
intendent’s  elbow  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  insults  that 
I,  a  mere  teacher,  have  heaped  upon  his  son.  That  son  he, 
perhaps,  is  training  to  resist  all  the  temptations  to  be  a  good 
citizen  which  the  school  is  placing  in  his  way.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  unlike  the  grocer,  I,  have  not  to  suffer  the  humili¬ 
ation  of  subscribing  to  program  advertisements  that  do  not 
advertise,  or  to  various  causes  in  which  I  have  no  interest,  for 
fear  of  offending  a  customer;  neither  am  I  tempted  to  down 
a  fellow  citizen  to  make  my  own  place  secure,  nor  am  I, 
again,  the  subject  of  investigation  by  special  commissions. 
I  go  my  way,  submitting  to  minor  regulations,  but  within 
liberal  boundaries  rule  over  a  kingdom  where  none  can  say 
me  nay — the  kingdom  of  a  child’s  spirit  which  I  direct  in  my 
own  way,  or  better,  which  I  meet  unhampered  by  interlopers 
as  friend  with  friend.  And  in  that  meeting  there  is  indepen¬ 
dence. 
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I  am  also  independent  in  the  expenditure  of  my  time.  To 
be  sure  the  system  demands  my  presence  at  a  specified  hour 
in  the  morning  of  each  of  five  consecutive  days;  the  peculiar 
character  of  my  work  requires  my  attention  to  its  details 
outside  the  session  limits;  and  let  no  one  believe  that  my 
Saturdays  are  holidays.  But  having  certain  work  to  do  I  am 
allowed  to  do  it  when  I  like.  Sometimes  I  creep  downstairs 
when  all  the  family,  including  my  riotous  boys,  are  asleep,  to 
read  themes  or  make  outlines.  My  neighbor,  on  his  way 
home  from  the  theater,  sees  me  copying  class  records.  But 
he  has  no  such  advantage  as  he  believes,  for  I  can  attend  the 
matinee.  Then,  if  I  want  an  excursion  on  Saturday  I  can 
prepare  for  it  by  a  good  Friday  evening’s  toil,  or  atone  for  it 
by  arising  especially  early  on  Monday  morning.  In  short, 
having  fulfilled  some  simple  requirements,  I  am  the  arbiter 
of  my  own  fortunes — no  one  can  say  me  nay.  For  this  reason 
I  exult  over  my  friends,  the  banker,  who  combines  his 
pleasure  with  business,  the  doctor,  who  is  dragged  away  from 
his  fireside  at  any  minute,  or  the  minister  whose  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  choice  days  with  me,  are  consumed  in  nervous 
hurry. 

This  independence  gives  me  a  relief  that  my  friends  rarely 
appreciate.  Instead  of  living  “where  things  are,”  like  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sharpe,  I  live  “miles  out,  God  knows  where,”  but  where 
I  can  see  the  wild-flowers  every  day,  the  stars  every  night, 
where  I  can  keep  a  cow  and  cultivate  a  garden,  where  my 
exercise,  instead  of  costing  me  two  to  five  golf-balls  and  some 
moral  worry  every  week,  pays  me  goldenly.  At  night  as  I 
stand  pumping  from  the  rock  a  hundred  feet  below  the 
typhoid  stratum,  I  sum  up  the  several  items  of  my  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  then  when  the  cow  has  been  made  snug  and 
the  last  murmur  of  the  chickens  stilled,  I  stumble  across  my 
threshold,  bearing  a  “grub”  for  the  evening  fire,  and  feel  a 
keen  pity  for  people  who  do  not  teach  school.  I  gather  the 
mother  and  the  boys  about  the  fireplace,  and  we  listen  to 
each  other’s  account  of  the  day  until  the  boys  give  their  good¬ 
night  kisses.  Who  for  this  rest  from  the  tedium  of  daily  work 
would  not  pay  by  reading  papers  for  two  or  three  hours? 
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Finally,  my  life  is  not  so  unprofitable  financially  as  some 
believe.  Forced  to  save  at  the  beginning  of  my  career,  I 
formed  a  habit  of  saving,  and  with  the  help  of  my  family  or¬ 
ganized  an  economic  home,  supplied  rather  by  the  spirit  of 
service  than  by  the  magic  lamp  that  gives  its  bounty  only 
after  a  rub.  That  rub  I  escape,  unlike  my  friend,  the  ac¬ 
countant,  who  can  abide  neither  chickens  nor  corn,  but  must 
support  a  car,  a  dog  and  a  bed  of  roses,  each  of  which  requires 
infinite  care.  Wild-flowers  and  a  few  shrubs  that  can  stand 
our  climate  without  being  wrapt  in  burlap  and  straw,  supply 
my  horticultural  demands,  and  my  farm  helps  to  suppress  the 
everlasting  high  cost  of  living.  Thus,  altho  my  house  has 
been  in  order  only  a  decade — I  fear  to  tell  it,  lest  I  seem  to 
some  too  vulgar,  to  others  too  simple — I  could  die  today 
leaving  my  family  the  $16,000,  and  $10,000  of  life  in¬ 
surance  money,  that  the  National  Education  Association’s 
committee  suggested  was  beyond  the  ability  of  the  average 
teacher  to  leave.  That  is,  on  a  salary  that  has  averaged  but 
$i  16  a  month  and  an  additional  income  from  public-speaking, 
tutoring,  real  estate  investments  amounting  to  not  more  than 
$500  a  year,  I  have  been  able  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  a 
recent  writer  who  wonders  why  nine  out  of  ten  men  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  others  after  their  sixtieth  year,  in  spite  of  their 
knowledge  that  a  dollar  a  year  saved  will  amount  to  $13.21 
in  ten  years  or  nearly  $70  in  thirty  years.  I  see  no  reason  why 
in  another  ten  years  I  should  not  possess  more  of  lucre  be¬ 
sides  more  happiness  than  the  stock  broker  of  our  city  whose 
excited  plunges  on  the  board  of  trade  in  thirty  years  netted 
his  wife  and  children  $15,000. 

I  rejoice  that  in  the  midst  of  the  grind  of  school  work,  in  the 
midst  of  home  cares,  even  the  hauling  of  dressing  upon  the 
garden  that  nourishes  my  family  so  well,  in  the  midst  of 
church  w'ork  of  various  kinds  and  community  enterprises,  I 
have  been  able  to  read  something  besides  magazines,  to  take 
a  master’s  degree  and  to  write,  if  only  for  my  own  edification. 
Finally,  I  am  glad  that  in  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly  of 
life,  I  still  find  time  to  teach  boys  and  girls. 

E.  Dudley  Parsons 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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SIGNIFICANCE  AND  VALUE  ^ 

To  Master  Samuel  Hartlib,  a  German  gentleman  of  Polish 
extraction  who  resided  in  England  during  the  Revolution, 
the  people  of  his  adopted  land  were  deeply  indebted,  not 
only  for  his  efforts  to  advance  piety,  learning  and  morality 
in  the  schools,  but  also  for  his  practical  contributions  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  and  industrial  reform.  His  friendship 
was  sought  after  and  appreciated  by  some  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  of  his  contemporaries,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
it  was  due  to  him  that  the  writings  of  the  Moravian  reformer 
Comenius  were  introduced  into  England.  The  variety  of 
his  interests  and  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  the  latter  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  to  the  poor  scholars  of 
the  day,  which  sometimes  reduced  him  to  actual  want,  would 
have  saved  his  name  from  oblivion,  but  later  generations 
have  cherished  his  memory  mainly  because  it  was  thru  his 
influence  that  John  Milton  in  1644  was  persuaded  to  write 
out  his  views  on  education  which,  published  in  the  same  year 
as  the  Areopagitica,  might  very  well  serve  as  a  sort  of  preface 
to  the  better-known  essay.  Thru  them  both  runs  the  same 
compelling  purpose.  The  tractate  on  education  of  hardly 
a  dozen  pages  expresses  no  less  than  his  splendid  Speech  for 
the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  his  unswerving  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  free  thought  and  free  speech.  In  them  both  he 
pleads  for  “the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter  and  to  argue  freely 
according  to  conscience.”  In  them  both  he  makes  freedom 
based  upon  willing  obedience  to  the  moral  law  the  under¬ 
girding  principle  of  individual  rectitude  and  national 
integrity. 

*  President’s  Address  delivered  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
November  15,  1917. 
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The  tractate,  like  most  of  his  prose  pamphlets,  was  a 
protest — Milton  was  ever  a  protestant — in  this  case  a  protest 
against  the  prevailing  methods  of  education,  which,  instead 
of  offering  nourishing  food  to  the  young,  too  frequently 
placed  before  them  only  “an  asinine  feast  of  sow-thistles  and 
brambles.”  But  the  tractate  was  more  than  a  protest.  It 
was  a  declaration  of  Milton’s  faith  in  the  power  of  education 
“to  principle  the  minds  of  men  in  virtue,  the  only  genuine 
source  of  political  and  individual  liberty,  the  only  true  safe¬ 
guard  of  states,  the  bulwark  of  their  prosperity  and  renown.” 
Such  he  himself  declared  in  the  autobiographic  section  of 
the  Second  defense  of  the  English  people,  written  some  ten 
years  later,  to  be  the  specific  purpose  he  had  in  mind  in  its 
composition.  It,  therefore,  falls  naturally  into  its  appropri¬ 
ate  place  in  the  cycle  of  his  more  important  prose  writings, 
for  like  them  it  revolves  about  the  great  central  conception 
of  responsible  liberty,  which  is  the  controlling  passion  of 
his  soul. 

When  Milton  composed  his  essay  he  was  already  famous 
as  a  pOet  and  scholar  and  was  in  all  probability  the  most 
cultured  man  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe.  His  scholarship 
embraced  an  intimate  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  literatures  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  and 
he  counted  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances  some  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars,  statesmen  and  writers  of  the 
Continent.  His  patriotism  had  already  been  severely  tested. 
In  Italy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  had  promptly 
broken  off  his  journey  and  returned  to  England  because  he 
thought  it  base  to  be  traveling  for  amusement  abroad  while 
his  fellow  citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home.  Nor 
was  he  without  experience  in  dealing  with  the  practical 
problems  of  the  classroom.  For  some  years  after  his  return 
from  abroad,  he  conducted  a  small  school  for  boys,  first  in 
Aldergate  Street  and  later  in  Barbican  Street.  But  his  wide 
scholarship  and  his  varied  experiences,  first  as  a  scholar  and 
student  in  St.  Paul’s  and  the  University,  and  later  as  a 
teacher  in  his  own  school,  did  not  save  his  views  on  educa¬ 
tional  matters  from  severe  arraignment.  Even  to  some  of 
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our  modern  students  of  education,  the  tractate  is  still  a 
block  of  stumbling.  The  scheme  of  instruction  proposed, 
they  say,  is  impracticable,  the  course  of  study  impossible 
and  the  goal  of  achievement  utterly,  beyond  the  range  of 
any  group  of  students  less  precocious  than  a  whole  college 
of  Miltons.  His  critics  are  right.  The  demands  he  proposed 
to  make  upon  the  energy  of  his  youthful  scholars,  if  literally 
carried  out,  were  simply  stupendous.  The  modern  languages, 
Italian  for  example,  he  casually  suggests  might  readily  be 
picked  up  at  any  odd  moments,  and  after  the  pupils  have 
once  mastered  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek  there  is  no 
reason,  he  thinks,  why  they  should  not  utilize  their  Sundays 
by  learning  Hebrew  and  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  dialects. 
Geometry  was  to  be  studied  as  a  sort  of  pleasant  game 
between  the  masters  and  the  scholars,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  physical  sciences  including  agriculture,  architecture, 
navigation  and  astronomy,  was  to  be  obtained  thru  Latin 
textbooks.  It  is  not  surprizing  that  a  recent  writer  in  one 
of  the  standard  encyclopedias  refuses  to  believe  that  Milton 
could  have  been  a  successful  teacher,  and  frankly  declares 
that  his  excursion  into  the  field  of  education  is  only  another 
example  of  the  truth  that  it  is  not  much  use  putting  Pegasus 
into  harness.  This  writer,  however,  should  not  be  too 
severely  criticized;  he  was  only  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  great  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  himself  the  most  noted 
schoolmaster  in  English  letters  after  Milton,  who  exprest 
doubts  about  the  results  of  this  “wonder-working  academy” 
from  whose  walls,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  had  never  pro¬ 
ceeded  any  man  eminent  for  knowledge.  But  Dr.  Johnson 
was  a  High-Churchman  and  a  loyalist  and  was  hardly  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  justice  to  the  champion  of  the  Independents 
who  praised  Cromwell  and  defended  the  regicides. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  charges,  nor  the  most  serious 
ones,  that  might  be  brought  against  the  famous  essay  if 
one  were  inclined  to  measure  its  shortcomings  by  modern 
standards  and  ideals.  The  students  for  whom  Milton 
planned  his  scheme  of  education  were  the  sons,  and  sons 
only,  of  gentle  and  noble  parentage.  The  needs  of  the 
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opposite  sex  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  discussion, 
and  he  had  not  caught  the  vision  splendid  of  our  modern 
democratic  conception  of  public  education  which  offers  equal 
opportunity  to  all  without  distinction  of  sex  or  social  posi¬ 
tion.  But  the  very  limitations  of  Milton’s  vision  added  to 
the  intensity  of  his  convictions.  He  had  dedicated  himself, 
soul  and  body,  to  the  advancement  of  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 
His  eyesight  itself  was  not  too  precious  a  sacrifice  for  the 
altar  of  his  country.  He  had  cheerfully  laid  aside  his  “gar¬ 
land  and  singing  robes”  and  for  long  years  had  purposely 
postponed  the  composition  of  his  masterpiece,  in  order  that 
he  might  perform  the  “lowliest  duties”  in  behalf  of  his  native 
land.  The  tractate  is  a  leaf  torn  from  his  own  experience 
and  its  characters  are  written  in  his  heart’s  best  blood.  A 
brief  analysis  of  it  will  show  how  keenly  he  appreciated  some 
of  the  deeper  problems  of  education  and  how  essential  he 
felt  their  proper  solution  was  to  the  realization  of  the  high 
ideals  of  citizenship  which  he  ever  exemplified  in  his  own 
life  and  consistently  taught  his  countrymen  both  by  precept 
and  example. 

In  the  very  foreground  of  his  discourse  he  declares  that 
the  true  aim  of  all  educational  effort  is  to  train  the  man  and 
the  citizen.  Not  learning,  not  scholarship,  not  intellectual 
supremacy — as  highly  as  he  appreciated  these  things  of 
themselves — but  manhood  in  its  noblest  reaches  is  to  be  the 
high  argument  of  his  thought  and  the  chief  goal  of  his  en¬ 
deavors.  In  language  that  is  couched  in  the  theological 
phraseology  of  the  day,  he  declares  that  the  end  of  all  learn¬ 
ing  is  “to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents  by  regaining 
to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  Him, 
to  imitate  Him,  to  be  like  Him,  as  we  may  the  nearest,  by 
possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which,  being  united  to 
the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfec¬ 
tion.”  The  poet  who  was  to  invoke  as  the  inspiration  of  his 
immortal  epic  a  divinity  no  less  exalted  than  the  heavenly 
muse  herself  was  not  willing  to  place  the  foundation  stone 
of  his  temple  of  learning  on  any  less  secure  basis  than  the 
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knowledge  of  God  and  the  desire  to  know  Him  and  be  like 
Him.  To  Milton  the  worthiest  representative  of  the  new 
learning  and  the  Renaissance  no  less  than  to  Milton  the 
Puritan  and  the  Protestant,  man’s  education  was  not  com¬ 
plete  until  he  had  reproduced  God^  image  on  earth.  “The 
reason,  the  passions,  the  feeling  for  beauty,  the  energies 
which  tend  to  action,  strength  and  skill  of  hand,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  public  conduct,  statesmanship,  law,  art,  war — all  are 
sacred  because  all  are  portions  of  the  fully  developed  life 
of  man.”  ^ 

But  his  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  his  famous  definition  of  education,  which  alike  in 
its  simplicity  of  statement,  its  comprehensiveness  of  terms, 
and  its  nobleness  of  purpose  has  never  been  surpast.  “I  call, 
therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits 
a  man  to_  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all 
the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.” 


Milton’s  scheme  of  education  falls  into  three  divisions — 
studies,  bodily  exercises,  and  diet.  Taking  these  in  the 
reverse  order,  we  may  quickly  dismiss  the  last.  The  hard 
study  and  spare  diet  of  the  academy  which  is  to  be  the 
home  of  his  pupils  from  their  twelfth  to  their  twenty-first 
year  anticipate  the  Wordsworthian  ideal  of  “plain  living 
and  high  thinking.”  Bodily  exercises  are  to  receive  the 
attention  worthy  of  their  dignity  and  importance.  Fencing, 
wrestling  and  other  forms  of  athletic  training  were  planned 
not  merely  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  physical  man  or  to 
gratify  the  youthful  inclination  for  sport,  not  merely  to 
keep  the  boys  “healthy,  nimble  and  strong”  and  make  them 
“grow  large  and  tall,”  but  to  “inspire  them  with  a  gallant 
and  fearless  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasonable 
lectures  and  precepts  to  make  them  of  true  fortitude  and 
patience  will  turn  into  a  native  and  heroic  valor  and  make 
them  hate  the  cowardice  of  wrongdoing.”  The  daily  muster 
included  “marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieging  and 


*  Dowden,  Puritan  and  Anglican  studies. 
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battering,  with  all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modern  strata¬ 
gems,  tactics,  and  warlike  maxims” — a  program  that  would 
satisfy  the  most  enthusiastic  champion  of  military  training 
in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Like  everything  else  connected 
with  Milton’s  scheme  of  education,  these  exercises  were 
directed  to  a  definite  end,  namely,  that  from  them  his  young 
men  should  “come  forth  renowned  and  perfect  commanders 
in  the  service  of  their  country.” 

Their  intellectual  training  begins  with  some  simple  exer¬ 
cises  in  scientific  and  language  study,  but  advances  rapidly 
until  it  embraces  a  list  of  writers  whose  names  might  well 
give  pause  to  the  stoutest  hearted  of  modern  classicists. 
Cebes,  Plutarch,  Quintilian,  Plato,  Cato,  Varro,  Columella, 
Aristotle,  Seneca,  Celsus,  Pliny,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Aratus, 
Xenophon,  Cicero,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Demosthenes, 
Hermogenes,  Longinus,  and  Horace  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  range  and  compass  of  his  curriculum.  These  authors 
are  to  be  read  and  studied  each  for  a  particular  purpose,  for 
Milton  is  nothing  if  not  practical,  idealist  tho  he  is.  From 
them  his  students  are  to  gain  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
agriculture,  geography,  economics,  politics,  logic,  rhetoric, 
composition,  law,  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and 
theology.  But  let  no  one  think  for  a  moment  that  they  are 
to  be  entirely  separated  from  the  swift-moving  currents  of 
everyday  life.  It  was  no  monastic  existence  that  he  had  in 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  they  shall  have  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  coming  in  personal  contact  with  hunters,  fishermen, 
mariner’s,  explorers,  architects,  engineers — in  a  word,  with 
men  of  action  who  can  give  them  “such  a  real  tincture  of 
natural  knowledge  as  they  shall  never  forget.”  Under  the 
inspiring  tuition  of  skilful  teachers  they  shall  receive  from 
the  philosophers,  historians,  orators  and  lawgivers  “such 
an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor  as  would  not  fail  to  make  many 
of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men.”  But  the  program 
is  not  yet  complete,  for  there  shall  also  be  opportunity  for 
them  to  study  the  beauties  of  nature,  especially  in  “those 
vernal  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,” 
“the  solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music,”  “the  tragedies 
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of  stateliest  and  most  regal  argument,”  the  uses  of  poetry 
“both  in  divine  and  human  things,”  and  the  day’s  work  shall 
not  cease  until  they  shall  have  come  under  “the  determinate 
sentence  of  David  or  Solomon,  or  the  evangels  and  apostolic 
scriptures.”  By  such  means  they  shall  become  “inflamed 
with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration  of  virtue, 
stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men  and 
worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages.”  Trained 
in  these  ideals  our  lawyers  will  no  longer  pass  the  time  in 
pleasing  thoughts  of  “litigious  terms,  fat  contentions,  and 
flowing  fees,”  our  ministers  will  not  be  given  over  to  worldly 
ambitions,  our  men  of  affairs  will  be  otherwise  occupied 
than  “living  out  their  days  in  feast  and  jollity,”  and  our 
political  councillors  will  indeed  become  “steadfast  pillars 
of  state.” 

Such  is  Milton’s  ideal  “of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education; 
laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so 
green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on 
every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.” 
Since  his  day  many  of  our  greatest  thinkers — Locke,  New¬ 
man,  Huxley,  Herbert  Spencer,  Matthew  Arnold,  Carlyle, 
Ruskin,  Emerson — have  written  illuminatingly  and  con¬ 
vincingly  on  the  subject  of  education,  but  I  question  whether 
any  one  of  them  has  gone  beyond  Milton  either  in  depicting 
a  nobler  ideal  or  in  describing  more  happily  the  true  function 
of  education,  namely,  to  fit  one  “to  perform  justly,  skilfully, 
and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public, 
of  peace  and  war.”  In  its  clear-cut  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  state  on  the 
other,  in  its  provision  for  the  full  and  complete  development 
of  man’s  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature,  in  its 
insistence  upon  the  sanctity  of  truthfulness  and  necessity  of 
justice,  in  its  wideness  of  vision,  its  directness  of  aim,  its 
oneness  of  purpose,  it  gives  verbal  expression  to  the  very 
genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  and  where  it  has  been  tried 
out,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  those  newer  common¬ 
wealths,  including  our  own,  which  have  sprung  from  her 
loins,  it  has  had  a  great  and  profound  influence  in  determin- 
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ing  the  character  and  molding  the  destiny  of  the  English- 
speaking  nations  of  the  earth.  If  asked  to  account  for  the 
difference  between  the  ideals  of  life  and  conduct  which  has 
suddenly  yawned  like  a  mighty  chasm  between  the  German 
nation  and  our  own,  would  we  not  find  it  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  German  people  have  not  yet  learned  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  significance  of  that  fundamental  principle  on  which 
Milton  based  his  whole  scheme  of  education,  namely,  the 
liberty  “to  know,  to  utter  and  to  argue  freely  according  to 
conscience?”  Is  it  not  this  realizing  sense  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  action  which  begets  soberness  of  judgment  and 
disciplines  one  to  act  both  justly  and  magnanimously  as 
well  as  skilfully  in  the  performance  of  public  and  private 
duties?  The  absence  of  this  ideal  from  the  German  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  a  lack  of  its  realiza¬ 
tion  in  German  life,  points  to  the  fatally  vulnerable  joint  in 
Germany’s  armor  and  indicates  the  place  where  the  spear  of 
outraged  humanity  will  finally  pierce  thru  to  her  vitals. 
“By  the  soul  only  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free.” 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war'  much  serious  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  consideration  of  methods  and  principles 
of  education.  The  main  controversy,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  has  ranged  around  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  scientific  and  humanistic  studies.  From 
time  immemorial  the  man  on  the  street  has  been  accustomed 
to  argue  that  inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  the  applied  sciences 
has  added  so  immensely  to  the  material  resources  of  the 
world,  while  literary  studies  have  so  little  to  show  for  the 
time  and  patience  spent  on  them,  we  should  frankly  follow 
the  trend  of  the  times  and  place  the  burden  of  emphasis  on 
those  studies  which  promise  large  and  visible  returns  in  the 
good  things  of  life.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  this  con¬ 
ception  of  education  has  won  new  converts  by  reason  of  the 
phenomenal  successes  of  the  Germans,  who  have  shown 
such  marvelous  skill  in  the  use  of  the  mechanical  arts  and 
in  the  application  of  technical  and  scientific  training  to  the 
enginery  of  war.  Both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain 
there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  writers  on  education 
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who  have  been  demanding  a  reorganization  of  the  school  and 
college  curriculum.  They  are  insisting  upon  a  larger  sub¬ 
stitution  of  scientific  for  literary  studies  and  are  clamoring 
for  a  still  further  curtailment  of  the  classics.  A  knowledge 
of  the  physical  sciences,  such  as  electricity,  mechanics, 
chemistry  and  the  like,  they  declare,  would  be  infinitely 
more  valuable  at  the  present  time,  both  for  the  individual 
and  the  state,  than  the  continued  study  of  languages,  litera¬ 
ture,  or  the  social  sciences.  But  after  all,  is  there  solid  ground 
for  this  belief?  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  who  stands  high  as  an 
authority  both  as  a  scientist  and  as  an  educator,  declares  in 
a  recent  article  that  the  study  of  literature,  language  and 
history  is  still  a  constituent  element  in  modern  education. 
“The  main  purpose,”  he  declares,  “of  school-teaching  is  clear 
thinking  and  self-expression ;  and  whilst  the  study  of  science, 
especially  in  its  higher  branches,  helps  to  cultivate  logical 
and  accurate  thought,  it  is  only  thru  the  medium  of  literature 
and  language  that  thought  can  be  adequately  exprest. 
There  should  be  no  conflict,  therefore,  between  these  two 
great  branches  of  learning,  and  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  foundations  of  education  must  rest  on  a  humanistic 
basis.”’  This  position,  it  seems  to  me,  is  impregnable.  Each 
of  these  grand  divisions  of  knowledge,  the  domain  of  the 
physical  sciences  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  humanities 
on  the  other,  has  its  enthusiastic  advocates  and  loyal  follow¬ 
ers  ;  each  offers  unlimited  capacity  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
curiosity  of  the  mind;  each  furnishes  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  chance  for  developing  self-expression  and  the 
power  of  thought;  each  when  properly  pursued  contributes 
elements  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  our  idea  of 
a  truly  educated  man.  In  reality  they  are  not  antagonistic, 
but  complementary.  One  star  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory.  In  insisting,  therefore,  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of 
literary  studies  we  are  not  disparaging  scientific  training. 
Every  sane  man  knows  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
as  well  as  in  the  reparation  of  its  ravages  that  will  come  at 
its  close,  we  shall  use  as  we  have  never  userl  before  the  sci- 
*  Nineteenth  Century,  June,  1917. 
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entific  skill  and  the  technical  ingenuity  of  the  American 
mind.  But  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  not  forget  that  more 
important  lesson  which  a  recent  writer  in  the  London  Times 
has  seen  fit  to  remind  his  own  countrymen  of.  ‘We  have  no 
wish,”  he  says,  “to  neglect  these  (scientific)  studies.  They 
have  their  place.  But  it  is  the  second,  not  the  first.  It  is  not 
matter  but  spirit  that  is  going  to  win  this  war.  It  is  not 
matter  but  spirit  that  we  are  going  to  need  to  solve  the 
problems  that  will  come  ^fter  the  war.  And  it  is  literature 
and  literature  alone  which  can  nourish  that  vital  spirit. 
For  literature  by  its  very  nature  deals  always  with  human 
life,  while  physical  science  by  its  very  nature  deals  with 
matter  which,  if  it  has  life  at  all,  has  at  least  no  life  which  is 
human.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  people,  each  for  his  own 

sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  the  rest  too,  will  need  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  life.  .  .  The  wisest  man  of  all  antiquity 

turned  away  from  the  study  of  physical  sciences  and  gave 
himself  to  that  of  the  life  of  man.  And  why?  Because,  as 
his  greatest  pupil  declared,  ‘an  intelligent  man  will  prize 
those  studies  which  result  in  his  soul  getting  soberness, 
righteousness  and  wisdom,  and  will  less  value  the  other’.”  ^ 
Scientific  studies  will  find  their  appropriate  place,  and  it 
will  be  one  of  increasing  honor  and  service,  but  they  can 
never  supplant  without  irreparable  loss  those  disciplines 
whose  special  function  it  is  to  open  the  mind,  to  clarify  the 
vision,  and  “to  extend  from  the  few  to  the  many  the  delights 
which  thought  and  knowledge  give,  saving  the  people  from 
degenerating  into  base  and  corrupting  pleasures  by  teaching 
them  to  enjoy  those  which  are  high  and  pure.”  Not  even  the 
bitter  exigencies  of  modern  warfare  and  the  hard  necessity 
of  meeting  a  resourceful  and  unscrupulous  enemy  will  make 
us  forget  the  value  of  our  human  heritage.  Surely  no  worse 
calamity  could  befall  us  intellectually  and  morally  than  the 
wilful  neglect  of  those  studies  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  past  redolent  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  and  still 
capable  of  firing  the  imaginations  and  inspiring  the  hearts 
of  our  youth  to  become  “brave  men  and  worthy  patriots, 
*  Times  Literary  Supplement,  June  i,  1916. 
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dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages.”  If  we  wish  to  realize 
Milton’s  dream  of  responsible  liberty  thru  an  ordered  democ¬ 
racy  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  thruout  the  world, 
we  must  not  neglect  to  school  our  children  in  a  knowledge  of 
those  literatures  which  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times 
have  preserved  the  great  ideals  of  the  race.  The  necessity 
of  this  procedure  is  eloquently  brought  home  to  us  in  an 
essay  on  Education  and  freedom  by  Professor  R.  S.  Conway, 
of  Manchester  University.  He  says: 

The  epoch  in  which  the  free  life  of  England  bore  its  most  glori¬ 
ous  fruit,  both  in  action  and  letters — the  age  of  Elizabeth — was 
the  age  in  which  Greek  literature  had  just  been  re-discovered, 
an  age  in  which  the  Greek  sense  of  beauty  and  the  Greek  passion 
for  freedom  inspired  our  own  poets.  For  if  Shakespeare  knew 
only  a  little  Greek,  Thomas  More  and  Spenser  and  Herrick  and 
Herbert  and  Sidney  knew  a  great  deal ;  and  Shakespeare’s  whole 
political  thought  is  colored  by  his  love  for  the  Greek  biographies 
of  Plutarch,  read  in  the  magnificent  English  of  Thomas  North. 
Since  that  day  such  names  as  Bacon,  Milton,  Clarendon,  Burke, 
Chatham,  Gladstone,  to  mention  no  living  examples,  are  those 
of  men  who  have  learnt  from  classical  scholarship  to  be  great 
defenders  of  freedom.  Our  public  schools  have  not  studied  the 
ancient  authors  for  nothing;  if  you  want  to  implant  in  a  boy 
some  reverence  for  freedom,  some  knowledge  of  what  it  means, 
you  will  not  give  him  definitions  or  well-meaning  talk  about  civic 
or  ethical  theory;  he  merely  hates  such  abstractions.  Nor  will 
you  hope  to  achieve  this  end  by  concentrating  his  thoughts  on 
the  exact  laws  of  physical  science,  important  as  they  are  for  other 
ends.  The  study  of  physical  science  at  its  best  should  awaken 
some  conception  of  the  wonderfulness  of  the  world,  of  the  fixity 
of  its  laws,  of  the  danger  and  futility  of  falsehood  and  impatient 
or  careless  observation;  but  for  more  far-reaching  ideals  which 
he  is  to  follow  in  public  conduct  a  boy  must  look  not  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  but  to  the  humane  side  of  his  training.  If  education  is 
to  make  men  good  citizens  of  the  world,  not  merely  good  car¬ 
penters  and  plumbers,  not  merely  docile  instruments  of  tyrannical 
commands,  it  must  teach  them  something  of  men,  must  inspire 
them  with  some  affection  for  the  ideals  by  which  mankind  has 
been  swayed.  And  that  is  the  reason  for  the  study  of  literature; 
only  from  the  record  of  what  men  have  thought  and  felt  can  a 
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boy  or  girl  learn  to  understand  the  conceptions  that  move  men 
most.  To  implant  the  sources  of  morality,  the  ethics  of  private 
conduct,  no  disquisitions  on  the  beauty  of  the  separate  virtues 
will  ever  compete  with  the  divine  parables  of  the  New  Testament; 
so  in  the  region  of  public  ethics,  if  you  wish  to  kindle  patriotism 
and  courage,  teach  your  children  such  poetry  as  the  Agincourt 
scenes  of  Shakespeare’s  Henry  the  fifth.  And  if  you  wish  to  instil 
into  a  boy’s  mind  a  conception  of  freedom,  give  him  to  read  the 
story  of  the  struggle  of  Athens  with  Persia  in  Herodotus,  or  in 
the  patriotic  drama  of  the  poet  Aeschylus,  who  fought  himself 
at  Marathon;  give  him  to  read  the  defense  of  Plataea  in  Thucy¬ 
dides,  or  any  one  of  the  great  speeches  of  Demosthenes  against 
Philip,  and  he  will  come  away  with  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  freedom  that  no  experience  can  blot  out,  with  a  respect  for 
the  free  spirit  which  no  hardness  or  bitterness  of  life  will  ever 
wholly  extinguish.® 

And  now,  as  we  behold  our  nation — God  grant  she  may 
prove  both  “noble  and  puissant” — “rousing  herself  like  a 
strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks,” 
as  she  arms  herself  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  peace,  safety 
and  freedom  to  the  world,  shall  we  not  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  high  calling  wherewith  we  have  been  called,  resolved 
that  our  students  shall  receive  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  give 
them  that  “complete  and  generous  education”  which  shall 
fit  them  “to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  magnanimously 
all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war?” 

‘  Contemporary  Review,  vol.  109. 

William  A.  Webb 

Randolph  Macon  Woman’s  College 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 
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[The  following  article  by  the  late  Professor  William  James  appeared  in  the 
Harvard  Monthly  for  March,  1903,  and  is  here  reprinted  by  permission.  The 
conditions  which  it  describes  have  been  but  slightly  altered,  if  at  all,  in  the 
intervening  years. — Editor.] 

Some  years  ago  we  had  at  our  Harvard  Graduate  School  a 
very  brilliant  student  of  philosophy,  who,  after  leaving  us  and 
supporting  himself  by  literary  labor  for  three  years,  received 
an  appointment  to  teach  English  literature  at  a  sister  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning.  The  governors  of  this  institution,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  sooner  communicated  the  appointment  than 
they  made  the  awful  discovery  that  they  had  enrolled  upon 
their  staff  a  person  who  was  unprovided  with  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  The  man  in  question  had  been  satisfied  to  work  at 
philosophy  for  her  own  sweet  (or  bitter)  sake,  and  had  dis¬ 
dained  to  consider  that  an  academic  bauble  should  be  his 
reward. 

His  appointment  had  thus  been  made  under  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  He  was  not  the  proper  man ;  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  to  inform  him  of  the  fact.  It  was  notified  to 
him  by  his  new  president  that  his  appointment  must  be  re¬ 
voked,  or  that  a  Harvard  doctor’s  degree  must  forthwith  be 
procured. 

Altho  it  was  already  the  spring  of  the  year,  our  subject, 
being  a  man  of  spirit,  took  up  the  challenge,  turned  his  back 
upon  literature  (which  in  view  of  his  approaching  duties 
might  have  seemed  his  more  urgent  concern)  and  spent  the 
weeks  that  were  left  him,  in  writing  a  metaphysical  thesis 
and  grinding  his  psychology,  logic  and  history  of  philosophy 
up  again,  so  as  to  pass  our  formidable  ideals. 

When  the  thesis  came  to  be  read  by  our  committee,  we 
could  not  pass  it.  Brilliancy  and  originality  by  themselves 
won’t  save  a  thesis  for  the  doctorate;  it  must  also  exhibit  a 
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heavy  technical  apparatus  of  learning;  and  this  our  candi¬ 
date  had  neglected  to  bring  to  bear.  So,  telling  him  that  he 
was  temporarily  rejected,  we  advised  him  to  pad  out  the 
thesis  properly,  and  return  with  it  next  year,  at  the  same 
time  informing  his  new  president  that  this  signified  nothing 
as  to  his  merits,  that  he  was  of  ultra  Ph.D.  quality,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  men  with  whom  we  had  ever  had  to  deal. 

To  our  surprize  we  were  given  to  understand  in  reply  that 
the  quality  per  se  of  the  man  signified  nothing  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  and  that  three  magical  letters  were  the  thing  seriously 
required.  The  college  had  always  gloried  in  a  list  of  faculty 
members  who  bore  the  doctor’s  title,  and  to  make  a  gap  in 
the  galaxy,  and  admit  a  common  fox  without  a  tail,  would  be 
a  degredation  impossible  to  be  thought  of.  We  wrote  again, 
pointing  out  that  a  Ph.D.  in  philosophy  would  prove  little 
anyhow  as  to  one’s  ability  to  teach  literature;  we  sent  sep¬ 
arate  letters  in  which  we  outdid  each  other  in  eulogy  of  our 
candidate’s  powers,  for  indeed  they  were  great ;  and  at  last, 
mirabile  dictu,  our  eloquence  prevailed.  He  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  appointment  provisionally,  on  condition  that  at 
one  year  later  at  the  farthest  his  miserably  naked  name 
should  be  prolonged  by  the  sacred  appendage,  the  lack  of 
which  had  given  so  much  trouble  to  all  concerned. 

Accordingly  he  came  up  here  the  following  spring  with  an 
adequate  thesis  (known  since  in  print  as  a  most  brilliant  con¬ 
tribution  to  metaphysics),  past  a  first  rate  examination, 
wiped  out  the  stain,  and  brought  his  college  into  proper  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  world  again.  Whether  his  teaching,  during 
that  first  year,  of  English  literature  was  made  any  better  by 
the  impending  examination  in  a  different  subject,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  will  not  try  to  solve. 

I  have  related  this  incident  at  such  length  because  it  is  so 
characteristic  of  American  academic  conditions  at  the  present 
day.  Graduate  schools  still  are  something  of  a  novelty,  and 
higher  diplomas  something  of  a  rarity.  The  latter,  therefore, 
carry  a  vague  sense  of  preciousness  and  honor,  and  have  a 
particularly  “up-to-date”  appearance,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if 
smaller  institutions,  unable  to  attract  professors  already 
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eminent,  and  forced  usually  to  recruit  their  faculties  from  the 
relatively  young,  should  hope  to  compensate  for  the  obscur¬ 
ity  of  the  names  of  their  officers  of  instruction  by  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  decorative  titles  by  which  those  names  are  followed 
on  the  pages  of  the  catalogs  where  they  appear.  The 
dazzled  reader  of  the  list,  the  parent  or  student,  says  to 
himself,  “this  must  be  a  terribly  distinguished  crowd — their 
titles  shine  like  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  Ph.D.’s,  S.D.’s, 
and  Litt.D.’s,  bespangle  the  page  as  if  they  were  sprinkled 
over  it  from  a  pepper  caster.” 

Human  nature  is  once  for  all  so  childish  that  every  reality 
becomes  a  sham  somewhere,  and  in  the  minds  of  presidents 
and  trustees  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  in  point  of  fact  already 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  advertising  resource,  a  manner  of 
throwing  dust  in  the  public’s  eyes.  “No  instructor  who  is  not 
a  Doctor”  has  become  a  maxim  in  the  smaller  institutions 
which  represent  demand;  and  in  each  of  the  larger  ones 
which  represent  supply,  the  same  belief  in  decorated  scholar¬ 
ship  expresses  itself  in  two  antagonistic  passions,  one  for 
multiplying  as  much  as  possible  the  annual  output  of  doc¬ 
tors,  the  other  for  raising  the  standard  of  difficulty  in  passing, 
so  that  the  Ph.D.  of  the  special  institution  shall  carry  a 
higher  blaze  of  distinction  than  it  does  elsewhere.  Thus  we 
at  Harvard  are  proud  of  the  number  of  candidates  whom  we 
reject,  and  of  the  inability  of  men  who  are  not  distingues 
in  intellect  to  pass  our  tests. 

America  is  thus  as  a  nation  rapidly  drifting  toward  a  state 
of  things  in  which  no  man  of  science  or  letters  will  be  ac¬ 
counted  respectable  unless  some  kind  of  badge  or  diploma 
is  stamped  upon  him,  and  in  which  bare  personality  will  be  a 
mark  of  outcast  estate.  It  seems  to  me  high  time  to  rouse 
ourselves  to  consciousness  and  to  cast  a  critical  eye  upon  this 
grotesque  tendency.  Other  nations  suffer  terribly  from  the 
Mandarin  disease.  -Are  we  doomed  to  suffer  like  the  rest? 

Our  higher  degrees  were  instituted  for  the  laudable  purpose 
of  stimulating  scholarship,  especially  in  the  form  of  “original 
research.”  Experience  has  proved  that  great  as  the  love  of 
truth  may  be  among  men,  it  can  be  made  still  greater  by 
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adventitious  rewards.  The  winning  of  a  diploma  certifying 
mastery  and  marking  a  barrier  successfully  past,  acts  as  a 
challenge  to  the  ambitious;  and  if  the  diploma  will  help  to 
gain  bread-winning  positions  also,  its  power  as  a  stimulus  to 
work  is  tremendously  increased.  So  far,  we  are  on  innocent 
ground;  it  is  well  for  a  country  to  have  research  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  our  graduate  schools  do  but  apply  a  normal  psy¬ 
chological  spur.  But  the  institutionizing  on  a  large  scale  of 
any  natural  combination  of  need  and  motive  always  tends  to 
run  into  technicality  and  to  develop  a  tyrannical  machine 
with  unforeseen  powers  of  exclusion  and  corruption.  Obser¬ 
vation  of  the  workings  of  our  Harvard  system  for  twenty 
years  past  has  brought  some  of  these  drawbacks  home  to  my 
consciousness,  and  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Monthly  to  this  disadvantageous  aspect  of  the 
picture,  and  to  make  a  couple  of  remedial  suggestions,  if  I 
may. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  seem  that  to  stimulate  study, 
and  to  increase  the  gelehrtes  Ptiblikum,  the  class  of  highly 
educated  men  in  our  country,  is  the  only  positive  good,  and 
consequently  the  sole  direct  end  at  which  our  graduate 
schools,  with  their  diploma-giving  powers,  should  aim.  If 
other  results  have  developed  they  should  be  deemed  secon¬ 
dary  incidents,  and  if  not  desirable  in  themselves,  they 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

To  interfere  with  the  free  development  of  talent,  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  natural  play  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  teaching 
profession,  to  foster  academic  snobbery  by  the  prestige  of 
certain  privileged  institutions,  to  transfer  accredited  value 
from  essential  manhood  to  an  outward  badge,  to  blight  hopes 
and  promote  invidious  sentiments,  to  divert  the  attention  of 
aspiring  youth  from  direct  dealings  with  truth  to  the  passing 
of  examinations — such  consequences,  if  they  exist,  ought 
surely  to  be  regarded  as  drawbacks  to  the  system,  and  an  en¬ 
lightened  public  consciousness  ought  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  reducing  their  amount.  Candidates  them¬ 
selves  do  seem  to  be  keenly  conscious  of  some  of  these  evils, 
but  outside  of  their  ranks  or  in  the  general  public  no  such 
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consciousness,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  exists;  or  if  it  does  exist, 
it  fails  to  express  itself  aloud.  Schools,  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  appear  enthusiastic  over  the  entire  system,  just  as  it 
stands,  and  unanimously  applaud  all  its  developments. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  consider  some  of  the  secondary  evils 
which  I  have  enumerated.  First  of  all,  is  not  our  growing 
tendency  to  appoint  no  instructors  who  are  not  also  doctors 
an  instance  of  pure  sham?  Will  anyone  pretend  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  doctor’s  degree  is  a  guarantee  that  its  pos¬ 
sessor  will  be  a  successful  teacher?  Notoriously  his  moral, 
social  and  personal  characteristics  may  utterly  disqualify 
him  for  success  in  the  classroom ;  and  of  these  characteristics 
his  doctor’s  examination  is  unable  to  take  any  account  what¬ 
ever.  Certain  bare  human  beings  w  ill  always  be  better  can¬ 
didates  for  a  given  place  than  all  the  doctor-applicants  on 
hand ;  and  to  exclude  the  former  by  a  rigid  rule,  and  in  the 
end  to  have  to  sift  the  latter  by  private  inquiry  into  their 
personal  peculiarities  among  those  who  know  them,  just  as 
if  they  were  not  doctors  at  all,  is  to  stultify  one’s  own  pro¬ 
cedure.  You  may  say  that  at  least  you  guard  against  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  subject  by  considering  only  the  candidates 
who  are  doctors ;  but  how  then  about  making  doctors  in  one 
subject  teach  a  different  subject?  This  happened  in  the 
instance  by  w^hich  I  introduced  this  article,  and  it  happens 
daily  and  hourly  in  all  our  colleges.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Doctor-monopoly  in  teaching,  which  is  becoming  so  rooted 
an  American  custom,  can  show  no  serious  grounds  whatso¬ 
ever  for  itself  in  reason.  As  it  actually  prevails  and  grows 
in  vogue  among  us,  it  is  due  to  childish  motives  exclusively. 
In  reality  it  is  but  a  sham,  a  bauble,  a  dodge  whereby  to  dec¬ 
orate  the  catalogs  of  schools  and  colleges. 

Next,  let  us  turn  from  the  general  promotion  of  a  spirit  of 
academic  snobbery  to  the  particular  damage  done  to  indi¬ 
viduals  by  the  system. 

There  are  plenty  of  individuals  so  well  endowed  by  nature 
that  they  pass  with  ease  all  the  ordeals  with  which  life  con¬ 
fronts  them.  Such  persons  are  born  for  professional  success. 
Examinations  have  no  terrors  for  them,  and  interfere  in  no 
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way  with  their  spiritual  or  worldly  interests.  There  are 
others,  not  so  gifted,  who  nevertheless  rise  to  the  challenge, 
get  a  stimulus  from  the  difficulty,  and  become  doctors,  not 
without  some  baleful  nervous  wear  and  tear  and  retardation 
of  their  purely  inner  life,  but  on  the  whole  successfully  and 
with  advantage.  These  two  classes  form  the  natural  Ph.D.’s 
for  whom  the  degree  is  legitimately  instituted.  To  be  sure, 
the  degree  is  of  no  consequence  one  way  or  the  other  for  the 
first  sort  of  man,  for  in  him  the  personal  worth  obviously  out¬ 
shines  the  title.  To  the  second  set  of  persons,  however,  the 
doctor-ideal  may  contribute  a  touch  of  energy  and  solidity  of 
scholarship  which  otherwise  they  might  have  lacked,  and 
were  our  candidates  all  drawn  from  these  classes,  no  oppres¬ 
sion  would  result  from  the  institution. 

But  there  is  a  third  class  of  persons  who  are  genuinely,  and 
in  the  most  pathetic  sense,  the  institution’s  victims.  For 
this  type  of  character  the  academic  life  may  become,  after  a 
certain  point,  a  virulent  poison.  Men  without  marked 
originality  or  native  force,  but  fond  of  truth  and  especially  of 
books  and  study,  ambitious  of  reward  and  recognition,  poor 
often,  and  needing  a  degree  to  get  a  teaching  position,  weak 
in  the  eyes  of  their  examiners — among  these  we  find  the 
veritable  chair  d  canon  of  the  wars  of  learning,  the  unfit  in  the 
academic  struggle  for  existence.  There  are  individuals  of 
this  sort  for  whom  to  pass  one  degree  after  another  seems  the 
limit  of  earthly  aspiration.  Your  private  advice  does  not  dis¬ 
courage  them.  They  will  fail,  and  go  away  to  recuperate,  and 
then  present  themselves  for  another  ordeal,  and  sometimes 
prolong  the  process  into  middle  life.  Or  else,  if  they  are  less 
heroic  morally  they  will  accept  the  failure  as  a  sentence  of 
doom  that  they  are  not  fit,  and  are  broken-spirited  men 
thereafter. 

We  of  the  university  faculties  are  responsible  for  deliber¬ 
ately  creating  this  new  class  of  American  social  failures,  and 
heavy  is  the  responsibility.  We  advertise  our  “schools”  and 
send  out  our  degree  requirements,  knowing  well  that  aspi¬ 
rants  of  all  sorts  will  be  attracted,  and  at  the  same  time  we  set 
a  standard  which  intends  to  pass  no  man  who  has  not  native 
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intellectual  distinction.  We  know  that  there  is  no  test,  how¬ 
ever  absurd,  by  which,  if  a  title  or  decoration,  a  public  badge 
or  mark,  were  to  be  won  by  it,  some  weakly  suggestible  or 
hauntable  persons  would  not  feel  challenged  and  remain 
unhappy  if  they  went  without  it.  We  dangle  our  three  magic 
letters  before  the  eyes  of  these  predestined  victims,  and  they 
swarm  to  us  like  moths  to  an  electric  light.  They  come  at  a 
time  of  life  when  failure  can  no  longer  be  repaired  easily  and 
when  the  wounds  it  leaves  are  permanent;  and  we  say  de¬ 
liberately  that  mere,  work  faithfully  performed,  as  they 
perform  it,  will  not  by  itself  save  them,  they  must  in  addition 
put  in  evidence  the  one  thing  they  have  not  got,  namely  this 
quality  of  intellectual  distinction.  Occasionally,  out  of 
sheer  human  pity,  we  ignore  our  high  and  mighty  standard 
and  pass  them.  Usually,  however,  the  standard,  and  not 
the  candidate,  commands  our  fidelity.  The  result  is  caprice, 
majorities  of  one  on  the  jury,  and  on  the  whole,  a  confession 
that  our  pretensions  about  the  degree  can  not  be  lived  up  to 
consistently.  Thus,  partiality  in  the  favored  cases;  in  the 
unfavored,  blood  on  our  hands;  and  in  both  a  bad  con¬ 
science — are  the  results  of  our  administration. 

The  more  wide-spread  becomes  the  belief  that  our  diplo¬ 
mas  are  indispensable  hall-marks  to  show  the  sterling  metal 
of  their  holders,  the  more  wide-spread  these  corruptions  will 
become.  We  ought  to  look  to  the  future  carefully,  for  it 
takes  generations  for  a  national  custom,  once  rooted,  to  be 
grown  away  from.  All  the  European  countries  are  seeking 
to  diminish  the  check  upon  individual  spontaneity  which 
state  examinations  with  their  tyrannous  growth  have 
brought  in  their  train.  We  have  had  to  institute  state  exami¬ 
nations  too;  and  it  will  perhaps  be  fortunate  if  some  day 
hereafter  our  descendants,  comparing  machine  with  ma¬ 
chine,  do  not  sigh  with  regret  for  old  times  and  American 
freedom,  and  wish  that  the  regime  of  the  dear  old  bosses 
might  be  reinstalled,  with  plain  human  nature,  the  glad 
hand  and  the  marble  heart,  liking  and  disliking,  and  man-to¬ 
man  relations  grown  possible  again.  Meanwhile,  whatever 
evolution  our  state  examinations  are  destined  to  undergo, 
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our  universities  at  least  should  never  cease  to  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  the  jealous  custodians  of  personal  and  spiritual 
spontaneity.  They  are,  indeed,  its  only  organized  and 
recognized  custodians  in  America  today.  They  ought  to 
guard  against  contributing  to  the  increase  of  officialism  and 
snobbery  and  insincerity  as  against  a  pestilence.  They  ought 
to  keep  truth  and  disinterested  labor  always  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  treat  degrees  as  secondary  incidents,  and  in  season 
and  out  of  season  make  it  plain  that  what  they  live  for  is  to 
help  men’s  souls,  and  not  to  decorate  their  persons  with 
diplomas. 

There  seem  to  be  three  obvious  ways  in  which  the  in¬ 
creasing  hold  of  the  Ph.D.  octopus  upon  American  life  can 
be  kept  in  check. 

The  first  way  lies  with  the  universities.  They  can  lower 
their  fantastic  standards  (which  here  at  Harvard  we  are  so 
proud  of)  and  give  the  doctorate  as  a  matter  of  course,  just 
as  they  give  the  bachelor’s  degree,  for  a  due  amount  of  time 
spent  in  patient  labor  in  a  special  department  of  learning, 
whether  the  man  be  a  brilliantly  gifted  individual  or  not. 
Surely  native  distinction  needs  no  official  stamp,  and  should 
disdain  to  ask  for  one.  On  the  other  hand,  faithful  labor, 
however  commonplace,  and  years  devoted  to  a  subject, 
always  deserve  to  be  acknowledged  and  requited. 

The  second  way  lies  with  both  the  universities  and  the 
colleges.  Let  them  give  up  their  unspeakably  silly  ambition 
to  bespangle  their  lists  of  officers  with  these  doctorial  titles. 
Let  them  look  more  to  substance  and  less  to  vanity  and 
sham. 

The  third  way  lies  with  the  individual  student,  and  with 
his  personal  advisers  in  the  faculties.  Every  man  of  native 
power,  who  might  take  a  higher  degree,  and  refuses  to  do  so, 
because  examinations  interfere  with  the  free  following  out 
of  his  more  immediate  intellectual  aims,  deserves  well  of 
his  country,  and  in  a  rightly  organized  community,  would 
not  be  made  to  suffer  for  his  independence.  With  many  men 
the  passing  of  these  extraneous  tests  is  a  very  grevious  inter¬ 
ference  indeed.  Private  letters  of  recommendation  from 
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their  instructors,  which  in  any  event  are  ultimately  needful, 
ought,  in  these  cases,  completely  to  offset  the  lack  of  the 
bread-winning  degree;  and  instructors  ought  to  be  ready 
to  advise  students  against  it  upon  occasion,  and  to  pledge 
themselves  to  back  them  later  personally  in  the  market- 
struggle  which  they  have  to  face. 

It  is  indeed  odd  to  see  this  love  of  titles — and  such  titles 
— growing  up  in  a  country  of  which  the  recognition  of  indi¬ 
viduality  and  bare  manhood  have  so  long  been  supposed  to 
be  the  very  soul.  The  independence  of  the  state,  in  which 
most  of  our  colleges  stand,  relieves  us  of  those  more  odious 
forms  of  academic  politics  which  continental  European  coun¬ 
tries  present.  Anything  like  the  elaborate  university  ma¬ 
chine  of  France,  with  its  throttling  influences  upon  indi¬ 
viduals,  is  unknown  here.  The  spectacle  of  the  Rath 
distinction  in  its  innumerable  spheres  and  grades,  with  which 
all  Germany  is  crawling  today,  is  displeasing  to  American 
eyes ;  and  displeasing  also  in  some  respects  is  the  institution 
of  Knighthood  in  England,  which,  aping  as  it  does  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  title,  enables  one’s  wife  as  well  as  one’s  self  so  easily 
to  dazzle  the  servants  at  the  house  of  one’s  friends.  But  are 
we  Americans  ourselves  destined  after  all  to  hunger  after 
similar  vanities  on  an  infinitely  more  contemptible  scale? 
And  is  individuality  with  us  also  going  to  count  for  nothing 
unless  stamped  and  licensed  and  authenticated  by  some 
title-giving  machine?  Let  us  pray  that  our  ancient  national 
genius  may  long  preserve  vitality  enough  to  guard  us  from 
a  future  so  unmanly  and  so  unbeautiful! 

William  James 
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DECISION  IN  THE  HARVARD-TECHNOLOGY  CASE 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  questions  involved, 
not  only  to  Harvard  University  and  to  the  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  but  to  trustees  of  educational  institutions  generally, 
the  Review  prints  herewith  the  complete  text  of  the  opinion 
of  the  full  bench  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  determining  the  action  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Har¬ 
vard-Technology  agreement  under  the  terms  of  the  deeds  of 
trust  and  the  will  of  the  late  Gordon  McKay. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE,  PRESIDENT  AND  FELLOWS  OF. 

V.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  et  al. 

Suffolk  November  27,  1917. 

Trust — Bequest  to  Harvard  College — Gordon  McKay  Fund — Agreement 
by  College  to  Transfer  Fund  to  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology  to  Carry 
on  Work  of  Endowment,  Illegal. 

DeCOURCY,  J.  The  question  presented  by  this  bill  for  instructions  is 
whether  the  plaintiff  corporation  can  lawfully  carry  out  an  agreement,  duly 
made  by  it  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  “as  far  as  respects 
the  property  received  by  it  under  the  deeds  of  trust  and  the  will  of  Gordon 
McKay.” 

The  agreement  (above  set  forth  in  full)  assumed  its  final  form  in  February, 
1915.  Speaking  generally,  it  purports  to  establish  a  cooperative  arrangement 
between  Harvard  University  and  the  Institute  “in  the  conduct  of  courses 
leading  to  degrees  in  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil  and  Sanitary  Engineering, 
Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  in  the  promotion  of  research  in  those  branches  of 
Applied  Science.”  To  the  maintenance  of  the  plan  the  University  agrees  to 
devote,  in  addition  to  other  income  and  equipment,  “not  less  than  three-fifths 
of  the  net  income  of  the  Gordon  McKay  Endowment.”  On  analyzing  the 
material  provisions  of  the  plan,  and  considering  them  in  their  practical  applica¬ 
tion,  we  are  led  to  certain  salient  conclusions  as  to  what  the  agreement  accom¬ 
plishes:  Education  and  research  in  the  five  branches  covered  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  are  to  be  transferred  from  the  University  to  the  Institute,  and  there 
conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  as  part  of  the  latter’s  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  Harvard  professors  associated  with  those  courses  shall  become 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Institute;  and  the  property  and  equipment 
which  the  University  may  hold  for  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  industrial 
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science  shall  be  devoted  to  the  courses  as  so  conducted.  All  students  who  take 
these  engineering  courses  will  register  at  the  Institute  only  and  pass  under  its 
jurisdiction.  It  seems  to  us  that  they  will  become  a  part  of  its  complete  and 
distinct  life,  even  though  they  are  entitled  to  make  use  of  the  museums,  libra¬ 
ries  and  playgrounds  of  the  University,  and  to  receive  the  degree  of  both  insti¬ 
tutions  on  completing  any  of  the  engineering  courses.  The  faculty  which 
determines  the  conditions  of  entrance,  prescribes  the  courses  that  lead  to 
degrees,  largely  shapes  and  carries  into  practical  application  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  mainly  influences  the  appointmen*  of  profes¬ 
sors,  is  the  faculty  of  the  Institute,  notwithstanding  that  fourteen  of  its  one 
hundred  and  twenty  members  come  from  the  University.  The  president  of 
the  Institute  is  made  the  executive  head  of  all  the  work  carried  on  under  the 
agreement.  The  amendment  that  he  “for  that  purpose  shall  be  the  agent  of 
the  University  as  well  as  of  the  Institute”  does  not  in  fact  enlarge  the  control 
of  the  University;  the  relation  of  the  president  of  the  Institute  to  the  work 
is  the  relation  of  the  Institute  itself.  Finally,  the  funds  available  for  carrying 
out  the  plan  are  to  be  expended  through  the  bursary  of  the  Institute.  And 
although  “all  proposed  appropriations  shall  be  approved  by  the  Corporation 
that  supplies  the  funds,”  that  apparently  leaves  little  real  power  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  the  total  expenses  of  the  school  for  any  academic  year  are  a  fixed 
quantity  and  the  total  contribution  of  the  University  is  settled  by  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  plan  appears  practically  to  vest  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute  the  substantial  organization,  control,  direction  and  administration  of  the 
work  to  be  done  under  the  agreement,  and  to  commit  to  the  Institute  the  money 
of  the  McKay  Endowment,  and  the  work  of  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
engineering  education  provided  thereby.  In  substance,  it  devotes  three-fifths 
of  the  income  of  the  Endowment  to  an  engineering  school  which  is  not  only 
located  at  the  Institute,  but  is  conducted  and  controlled  by  the  Institute 
instead  of  by  the  University.  We  cannot  assent  to  the  assertion  of  counsel 
that  “the  school  of  applied  science  on  the  Charles  River  embankment  is  a 
Harvard  School,  a  department  of  Harvard  University.” 

The  Attorney  General  has  not  raised  any  question  of  ultra  vires,  and  we 
assume  that  the  University  legally  may  use  its  general  funds  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  in  question.  There  is  no  occasion  here  for  the  application  of  the 
cy-pres  doctrine  because  admittedly  the  trust  can  be  administered.  It  may 
be  assumed  also  that  a  cooperative  plan  like  that  proposed  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  both  of  these  great  institutions  by  creating  one  school  of  applied 
science  of  the  highest  efficiency,  with  economy  in  expenditure  and  effort,  to 
take  the  place  of  two  competitive  schools.  But  so  far  as  the  agreement 
attempts  to  dispose  of  the  income  of  the  McKay  gift,  the  controlling  question 
is  whether  it  is  authorized  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  trust  upon  which 
the  gift  was  made  and  accepted.  The  income  of  the  McKay  Endowment  must 
be  administered  according  to  the  intention  of  the  founder  Gordon  McKay, 
even  though  it  be  at  variance  with  our  views  of  policy  or  expediency.  And  that 
intention  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  trust  instrument  itself,  read  in  the  light 
of  the  attendant  circumstances  known  to  him,  or  reasonably  presumed  to  have 
been  contemplated  by  him  at  the  time  it  was  made.  Jackson  v.  Phillips,  14 
Allen  539,592.  Crapo  v.  Price,  187  Mass.  141.  Crawford  v.  Nies,  224  Mass. 
474.  490. 
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The  effective  instrument  is  the  deed  of  trust  executed  October  30,  1891, 
and  confirmed  by  a  codicil  November  5,  1891.  McKay  was  then  seventy  years 
of  age.  He  had  been  a  successful  manufacturer  and  inventor  of  machinery. 
He  was  a  man  of  artistic  tastes,  a  lover  of  music  and  had  traveled  extensively 
in  Europe.  From  1864  or  1865  for  more  than  twenty  years  his  home  was  in 
Cambridge,  near  the  college  yard;  he  took  a  leading  part  in  supporting  the 
Symphony  Concerts  in  Sanders  Theater,  and  was  brought  into  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  many  of  the  college  teachers  and  students  He  appreciated  the 
advantage  of  combining  training  in  the  exact  sciences  with  liberal  culture  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  University.  During  all  those  years  there  was  a  close 
personal  intimacy  between  him  and  the  late  Professor  Shaler,  long  connected 
with  the  University,  and  appointed  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
in  1891:  and  with  the  latter  McKay  discussed  his  schemes  for  the  disposition 
of  his  fortune.  By  his  earlier  trust  deed  of  November  30,  1887,  he  gave 
5300,000  and  his  house  in  Cambridge  to  establish  a  home  for  deserving  indigent 
females,  and  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  the  University  in  trust  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  a  separate  school  for  instruction  in  the  industrial 
arts  and  sciences,  to  be  designated  as  the  McKay  School  of  Art;  but  these 
plans  he  abandoned  in  the  deed  of  1891.  This  later  deed  he  never  substantially 
changed  during  the  remaining  twelve  years  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  the 
negotiations  of  1897-1898  between  the  University  and  the  Institute  respecting 
a  combined  engineering  school.  He  was  familiar  with  the  rapid  development 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  between  1891  and  1903  (the  year  of  his 
death),  and  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  it  as  “his  school,”  when  questioning 
Dean  Shaler  as  to  its  condition. 

In  the  light  of  this  knowledge  of  McKay’s  personality  and  history  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  effective  deed  of  trust  of  October  30,  1891.  He  first  provides  the 
funds  for  the  Gordon  McKay  Endowment.  In  brief,  after  the  payment  of 
certain  annuities,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  net  income  of  his  estate  is  to  be  accu¬ 
mulated  until  it  amounts  to  one  million  dollars,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
plaintiff.  Thereafter  such  eighty  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  over  annually  until 
the  death  of  the  last  annuitant,  when  the  residue  of  the  estate  is  to  be  paid. 
In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  the  trustees  of  the  McKay  estate  paid  the  one 
million  dollars  to  the  University  in  1909,  and  have  paid  the  subsequent  annual 
income  up  to  January  i,  1917,  amounting  to  $1,247,261.13.  The  income  of 
these  combined  payments  at  4J^  per  cent,  would  be  $101,126.75,  and  it  will 
increase  each  year  by  reason  of  the  annual  payments  to  the  University  above 
mentioned.  According  to  the  computations  of  the  actuary  the  probable 
date  of  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  annuitants  is  January  i,  1956. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  capital  of  the  endowment  at  that  time  will  be 
$22,948,899.20. 

After  providing  for  the  investment  of  the  endowment  he  sets  forth  the  main 
trust  and  purpose  as  follows:  “The  net  income  of  said  Endowment  shall  be 
used  to  promote  applied  science: 

First,  By  maintaining  professorships,  workshops,  laboratories  and  collections 
for  any  or  all  of  those  scientific  subjects,  which  have,  or  may  hereafter  have, 
applications  useful  to  man,  and 

Second,  By  aiding  meritorious  and  needy  students  in  pursuing  those  sub¬ 
jects.” 
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He  adds,  “Inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  study 
and  invention  of  machinery,  I  instruct  the  President  and  Fellows  to  take  spe¬ 
cial  care  that  the  great  subject  of  mechanical  engineering  in  all  its  branches 
and  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  be  thoroughly  provided  for  from  my 
Endowment. 

"I  direct  that  the  President  and  Fellows  be  free  to  provide  from  the  Endow¬ 
ment  all  grades  of  instruction  in  applied  science,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
and  that  the  instruction  provided  be  kept  accessible  to  pupils  who  have  had 
no  other  opportunities  of  previous  education  than  those  which  the  free  public 
schools  afford.”  Directions  are  given  as  to  details,  such  as  the  salaries  of  pro¬ 
fessors,  providing  them  with  suitable  assistance,  and  ensuring  modern  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  best  design  and  quality.  He  directs  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
be  “free  to  erect  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  this  Endowment,  and  to  purchase 
sites  for  the  same,  but  only  from  the  income  of  the  Endowment.”  Then  fol¬ 
lows:  “Finally,  I  request  that  the  name  Gordon  McKay  be  permanently 
attached  to  the  professorships,  buildings  and  scholarships  or  other  aids  for 
needy  students,  which  may  be  established,  erected  or  maintained  from  the 
income  of  this  Endowment.”  He  inserted  the  further  significant  provision 
that  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  Harvard  to  accept  the  trust  the  gift  should 
go,  not  to  any  other  existing  institution,  but  to  a  new  Massachusetts  corpora¬ 
tion  which  should  be  established  to  receive  and  apply  the  endowment  “for  the 
purposes  and  upon  terms  above  set  forth  in  respoct  to  said  gift  to  Harvard 
College.” 

Reading  the  instrument  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  already  referred  to, 
it  seems  reasonably  clear  from  its  express  provisions  and  implied  limitations 
that  Mr,  McKay  intended  that  not  only  the  investment  of  the  endowment 
funds,  but  the  education  which  his  endowment  was  to  make  possible,  should 
be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  University,  its  government  and 
administration.  He  selected  as  the  trustee  to  carry  out  his  purposes  a  great 
educational  institution,  one  with  whose  ability  adequately  to  carry  out  his 
plans  he  was  familiar,  and  with  whose  historic  name  he  desired  to  associate 
his  own  in  p»erp)etual  memory. 

In  our  opinion  this  intention  of  Gordon  McKay  is  not  in  fact  carried  out  in 
the  agreement  in  controversy,  as  we  have  construed  its  provisions  in  their 
practical  operation.  As  was  said  by  this  court  in  Harvard  College  v.  Society 
for  Promoting  Theological  Education  &  Others,  3  Gray,  280,  301,  in  dismissing 
the  suggestion  that  the  trust  fund  might  be  held  by  the  college,  and  the  income 
paid  over  to  and  applied  by  a  separate  school:  “We  find  no  authority  for  adopt¬ 
ing  such  a  scheme  for  these  charities,  finding  the  trust  to  embrace  the  higher 
duty  of  supjervision  of  the  administration  of  these  funds,  and  the  mode  of  their 
application;  and  the  purpxjse  of  the  donors  being  such  as  we  have  stated.” 
See  also  Winthrop  v.  Attorney  General,  128  Mass.  258.  Cary  Library  v.  Bliss, 
151  Mass  364.  Boston  v.  Doyle,  184  Mass.  373,  381. 

What  has  been  said  disp>oses  of  the  only  question  now  before  us  for  decision 
(aside  from  the  rulings  as  to  evidence,  wherein  we  find  no  error),  and  it  would 
be  unwise  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  define  in  advance  what  particular 
administrative  methods  may  legally  be  adopted  by  the  University  in  carrying 
out  the  trust.  We  are  constrained  to  instruct  the  plaintiff  corporation  that  it 
can  not  lawfully  carry  out  this  agreement  between  it  and  the  Institute,  as  far 
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as  respects  the  property  received  by  the  University  under  the  deeds  of  trust 
and  the  will  of  Gordon  McKay. 

Decree  accordingly. 

C.  F.  Choate,  Jr.,  and  F.  T.  Field  for  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College. 
J.  G.  Milburn  (N.  Y.),  Henry  Wheeler,  Alex.  Marshall  and  P.  L.  Stackpole 
for  Trustees  under  will  of  Gordon  McKay. 

LOYALTY  IN  EDUCATION 

The  late  Binger  Herman,  for  many  years  a  representative 
in  Congress  from  Oregon,  was  fond  of  telling  the  story  of  a 
youthful  experience  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  in  his 
search  for  employment  as  a  school  teacher.  It  related  to  an 
interview  with  a  famous  pioneer,  one  Jesse  Applegate,  a  man 
of  great  native  power,  of  some  culture,  of  rugged  character. 
Applegate,  as  the  foremost  man  in  his  community,  held 
authority  among  other  things  over  matters  educational. 
Young  Herman  found  Mr.  Applegate  at  work  in  the  field. 
Leaning  on  his  plow-handle  he  listened  in  silence  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  recital  of  his  claims  to  consideration.  Then  looking 
him  fixedly  in  the  eye,  Mr.  Applegate  asked:  ‘'Young  man, 
are  you  loyal  to  your  country?  If  not,  all  the  rest  doesn't 
matter." 

This  story  comes  to  mind  in  connection  with  a  very  serious 
situation  which  just  now  presents  itself  to  the  educational 
authorities  of  New  York  City — and  other  cities  the  country 
over.  Of  the  66,000  high  school  pupils  of  the  City  of  New 
York — not  to  mention  the  primary  schools — 40,000  are 
either  foreign-born  or  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  melting  pot  of  the  public  school  is  to 
make  Americans  out  of  these  young  foreigners,  the  American¬ 
ism  of  those  who  instruct  them  should  be  beyond  question. 
Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  majority  of  the  public  school  teach¬ 
ers  of  New  York  City  are  either  foreign-born  or  have  been 
brought  up  under  domestic  influences  alien  to  American 
ideas.  This  fact  has  imprest  itself  unpleasantly  during  re¬ 
cent  months,  it  having  been  found  that  many  of  the  teachers 
are  radically  anti-American  in  their  sympathies  and  not  only 
disposed  but  determined  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  their 
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young  charges  anti-patriotic  notions.  Many  of  the  teachers 
are  outspoken  pro-Germanists,  claiming  under  the  principle 
of  free  speech  the  right  to  impress  their  own  sentiments  upon 
the  children  under  their  care.  For  example,  Thomas  Muf- 
son,  teacher  of  English  in  the  Clinton  High  School,  conceives 
it  proper  to  maintain  before  his  classes  an  “attitude  of  strict 
neutrality”  in  class  discussions  dealing  with  the  relative 
merits  of  anarchism  as  compared  with  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  He  further  holds  it  not  to  be  the 
“duty  of  citizens  to  support  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  all  measures  taken  by  the  Federal  government  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war.”  Henry  Schneer,  another  teacher, 
maintains  that  “patriotism”  should  not  be  discust  in  the 
Clinton  School  and  that  “persons  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  permitted  to  address  the  student 
body.”  He  asserts  that  the  board  of  education  has  no  right 
to  institute  military  training  in  the  schools.  Samuel  B. 
Schmalhausen,  another  teacher  in  the  Clinton  School,  con¬ 
siders  it  not  to  be  his  duty  to  develop  in  students  under  his 
charge  instinctive  respect  for  the  authorities  of  the  state, 
nation  and  city.  He  considered  it  proper  to  permit  a  pupil 
to  write  and  read  aloud  to  his  classmates  seditious  letters 
addrest  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Another 
spokesman  for  the  Clinton  School  is  quoted  as  talking  about 
“the  befuddling,  irrelevant  issues  of  patriotism,  loyalty  and 
liberty  bonds.” 

Similar  sentiments  and  standards,  it  appears,  obtain  in 
other  schools  of  New  York  City.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Union  in  the  Irvdng  High  School  there  was  past  a  reso¬ 
lution  declaring  that  teachers  arraigned  before  the  board  of 
education  had  “not  had  a  square  deal”  and  it  was  voted  to 
give  these  openly  disloyal  teachers  “legal,  moral  and  finan¬ 
cial  support.”  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Teachers’  Association  of  Brooklyn  a  resolution  was  past 
protesting  against  action  taken  by  the  board  of  education  in 
transferring  six  teachers  found  to  be  active  anti-patriotic 
propagandists.  In  other  words,  the  organized  teachers  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  have  arrayed  themselves  against 
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the  educational  authorities  in  their  efforts  to  stamp  out  pro¬ 
alien  incendiarism,  even  tho  the  method  has  been  the 
moderate  one  of  moving  offenders  from  one  school  over  to 
another. 

The  contrast  between  all  this  and  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  the  Oregon  pioneer  patriot,  is  striking.  Applegate  was 
a  characteristic  American  of  his  day.  He  was  of  the  type  of 
nation-builders,  strong  in  veneration  of  principles  fundamen¬ 
tal  in  the  American  system  and  devoted  to  the  ideals  inherited 
from  the  founders  of  the  republic.  He  had  himself  partici¬ 
pated  as  a  leader  in  one  of  the  great  movements  of  extension 
of  American  authority  and  American  spirit  in  the  acquisition 
and  settlement  of  Oregon.  In  the  mind  of  this  typical 
American  of  a  generation  ago  loyalty  to  country — loyalty  to 
the  principles  lying  at  the  foundation  of  American  govern¬ 
ment — ^was  of  such  supreme  and  transcendent  importance 
as  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  Is  there  anybody 
whose  theories  and  whose  judgment  are  entitled  to  considera¬ 
tion  who  does  not  see  in  the  spirit  of  Jesse  Applegate  a  finer 
morality  and  a  sounder  hope  for  the  perpetuity  of  our 
national  standards,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles 
established  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  than  in  the  theories 
and  practises  of  the  teachers  above  quoted  ? 

Happily  there  are  found  strong  forces  in  New  York  in 
open  warfare  against  practises  tending  to  mischief.  “No 
free-speech  question  is  involved,”  says  the  Globe,  “when  the 
demand  is  made  that  public  money  shall  not  be  expended  to 
poison  the  thought  of  the  oncoming  generation.”  “In  the 
very  places,”  says  the  Times,  “where  Americanization,  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning  of  democratic  ideas  are  most  needed,  in¬ 
struction  has  been  given  far  too  often  by  the  half-baked  dis¬ 
ciples  of  socialism,  internationalism,  pro-Germanism,  the 
curse  and  paralysis  of  democracy  in  Europe.”  Referring 
further  to  the  teaching  organization  in  the  New  York 
Schools,  the  Times  says: 

Every  man  and  every  woman  of  them  should  be  made  to  take 
such  a  pledge  or  be  thrown  out  Immediately  upon  refusal.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  treason  and  revolution  or  the  coquetting  of 
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sappy  minds  with  ideas  destructive  of  the  American  state  should 
be  shielded,  that  the  minds  of  thousands  of  children  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  American  polity  and  exposed  to  influences 
unfriendly  to  it  should,  in  their  most  elastic  and  malleable  stage, 
be  poisoned  with  hideous  errors  and  falsehoods  such  as  are 
driving  Russia  toward  the  destruction  of  her  democratic  hope. 
The  board  of  education  should  root  out  all  the  disloyal  or  doubt¬ 
ful  teachers.  The  little  private  war  of  these  misguided  or  out-of¬ 
equilibrium  persons  in  the  United  States  must  stop. 

San  Francisco  is  not  free  from  evils  similar  to  those  ex¬ 
posed  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  the  metropolis.  Here 
as  in  New  York,  tho  we  hope  in  smaller  ratio,  there  are  in  the 
public  schools  open  or  secret  agents  of  alien  propaganda. 
Even  in  our  State  University,  if  we  may  accept  current 
stories  at  only  half  their  face  value,  there  are  in  posts  of  high 
potentiality  and  of  moral  power  those  who  would  neutralize 
— or  something  worse — our  higher  educational  organization 
as  an  agency  for  the  inculcation  of  American  ideas  and  of 
patriotic  spirit.  This  is  a  condition  which  should  not  and 
must  not  be  tolerated.  The  San  Francisco  board  of  education 
and  the  board  of  university  regents  owe  it  to  their  high  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  hunt  down  disloyalty  and  to  rout  it  out  from 
our  educational  system.  We  would  better  reduce  that  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  simplest  conditions,  maintained  in  a  spirit  of 
loyalty,  than  permit  it  to  be  sustained  as  a  means  of  water¬ 
ing  down  patriotic  sentiment  and  of  stifling  the  instinctive 
reverence  of  our  youth  for  our  national  ideals  and  standards. 

San  Francisco  Argonaut,  December  15,  1917. 
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REVIEWS 

Education  According  to  Some  Modern  Masters.  By  Charles  Franklin 
Thwing.  New  York:  Platt  &  Peck  Company,  1916.  296  p.  $2.00. 

This  latest  work  of  President  Thwing’s  proves  to  the  re¬ 
viewer  a  difficult  book  to  criticize.  The  fact  of  difficulty  is, 
however,  clearer  than  the  reason  for  it.  The  work  undertakes 
to  present  the  educational  ideas  of  Emerson,  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Gladstone,  Newman  and  Goethe.  The  method  is 
the  presentation  of  copious  extracts  from  the  published  works 
of  the  several  “masters”  together  with  pertinent  comment 
and  explanation  by  the  compiler-author,  the  aim  being  to 
construct  a  fairly  connected  account  of  the  position  of  each 
person  treated. 

But  why  should  such  a  book  be  difficult  to  review?  we  may 
imagine  the  reader  asking.  At  least  one  reason  is  the  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  what  one  should  expect  to  get  from  Carlyle, 
let  us  say.  Is  one  to  find  ideals  or  procedure  for  the  guidance 
of  current  education?  Such  a  question,  it  will  be  said,  is  be¬ 
side  the  mark.  Not  specific  guidance  but  the  widening  and 
clarification  of  ideas — this  we  should  get.  But  if  this  be 
granted,  and  it  certainly  seems  plausible,  the  difficulty  of 
the  reviewer  is  but  shifted.  No  one  would  deny  that  each  of 
the  writers  treated  has  won  a  greater  place  in  the  world’s 
esteem  than  at  least  the  large  majority  of  contemporary 
writers  on  education,  yet  somehow  the  treatment  under 
consideration  fails  to  grip  one  immersed  in  modern  educa¬ 
tional  thought.  Why  is  this?  Is  President  Thwing’s  pres¬ 
entation  at  fault?  We  can  not  think  so.  The  method  to 
be  sure  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  once  chosen  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  could  have  been  better  done.  Is  the  failure  to  appeal 
due  to  the  systems  portrayed?  Perhaps  there  are  no  systems 
to  portray?  In  the  case  of  more  than  one  of  the  writers 
treated  it  may  well  be  questioned  that  his  ideas  form  a  sys- 
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tern.  Ideas,  yes;  a  system,  no.  But  even  yet  the  difficulty 
is  not  fully  explained. 

Perhaps  more  fundamental  as  an  explanation  of  a  certain 
disappointment  is  the  great  change  that  has  come  into  edu¬ 
cational  thought  since  these  men  wrote.  Masters  tho  they 
be,  the  great  upheaval  of  thought  due  to  the  doctrine  of  evo¬ 
lution  has  since  their  time  so  revolutionized  our  whole  so¬ 
ciological  and  psychological  approach  that  education  as  a 
subject  of  study  has  almost  remade  itself  within  the  past  two 
decades.  Even  the  permanent  problems  are  differently  con¬ 
ceived  and  the  efforts  at  evolution  move  often  along  very 
different  lines.  Perhaps  also  with  the  conscious  progress 
towards  a  scientific  treatment  of  education  has  come  a  certain 
impatience  to  see  quick  and  specific  returns  from  any  in¬ 
vestment  of  time  and  energy  spent  in  study.  Not  every  one 
intent  on  present  problems  will  see  such  a  return  from  the 
study  of  this  book.  That  there  is  danger  in  such  a  tendency 
does  not  suffice  to  deny  the  fact. 

All  in  all,  it  seems  then  probable  that  even  this  unusually 
painstaking  study  will  not  find  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
That  this  should  be  so,  many  will  regret.  We  are  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  President  Thwing  feels  himself  already  repaid  by 
what  has  come  to  him  from  the  intimate  association  with 
such  a  company  of  thinkers.  While  others  of  like  tastes  will 
be  grateful  to  him  for  making  thus  readily  available  this  new 
insight  into  these  great  men  whose  thoughts  they  have  .so 
long  studied. 

William  Heard  Kilpatrick 
Teachers  College  ^ 

Columbia  University 


Janus  and  Vesta:  A  Study  of  the  World  Crisis  and  After.  By  Benchara 
Branford.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  1916.  xviii. 
316  p. 

Mr.  Branford  is  one  of  Hermione’s  little  group  of  serious 
thinkers.  Mr.  Marquis  has  not  edited  him  yet,  but  he  will 
presently.  Meanwhile,  earnest  minds  that  can  not  wait  for 
the  definitive  Sun  Dial  version  should  study  Mr.  Branford’s 
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philosophy  in  this  first  edition.  It  is  unexpurgated  and 
unabridged. 

With  all  the  good  will  in  the  world  and  every  wish  to  be 
fair,  a  reviewer  must  necessarily  be  unjust  to  this  author,  for 
it  is  impractical  to  catalog  and  impossible  to  comment  upon 
the  infinite  variety  of  intellectual  reactions  which  Mr.  Bran¬ 
ford  offers.  There  is  nothing  of  current  interest,  ancient  or 
recent  history,  or  apocalyptic  hope,  that  he  does  not  set 
forth  in  his  own  inimitable  way.  Selection  we  must  make, 
and  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  we  shall  choose 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  we  will  mention  four  of  Mr. 
Branford’s  (apparently)  most  fateful  contentions. 

Rome  worshipt  both  Janus  and  Vesta,  or  rather  Vesta 
(the  older,  of  matrilinear  extraction)  and  Janus  (the  younger, 
of  patrilinear  extraction),  q.  e.  d.  Roman  civilization  de¬ 
veloped  on  wholesome  domestic  lines,  and  {q.  e.  d.  again)  the 
world  should  now  become  “a  simple,  human  family,  a  house¬ 
hold  writ  large.”  To  develop,  however,  “the  genuine  cosmo¬ 
politan,  or  world  citizen,”  and  “a  world  order  of  honor”  it  will 
be  necessary  first  to  found  a  world  university,  because 
“a  progressive  balance  and  a  balanced  progress  are  the  indis¬ 
pensable  conditions”  of  “supreme  synthesis”  and  these  are 
goods  which  our  local,  state  and  national  universities  mani¬ 
festly  can  not  deliver.  The  world  university  should  be 
founded  on  an  island,  preferably  in  the  Eastern  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Among  its  functions  would  be  “to  re-right  world 
history  as  well  as  to  re-write  it;  to  fix  a  universal  origin  for 
world  history  dates ;  to  organize  a  truly  representative  world 
library;  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  universal  money;”  and 
“to  select  from  ancient  or  existing  tongues  a  world  language.” 
The  university  would  of  course  “evolve  world  science,”  and 
the  first  step  “might  well  be  the  erection  of  the  great  terres¬ 
trial  globe  designed  by  Reclus  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1900.”  It  would  send  forth  sages,  organizers,  architects, 
artists,  journalists,  arbitrators,  teachers  and  missionaries, 
men  and  women  alike. 

Of  all  these  alumni  (and  alumnse)  the  arbitrators  would  be 
supremely  important.  Their  task  would  be  to  establish 
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justice  based  upon  Herbert  Spencer’s  definition  of  liberty, 
or  the  freedom  of  every  man  to  do  what  he  will  if  he  infringes 
not  the  equal  freedom  of  every  other  man.  Such  arbitrators 
can  and  must  be  “produced  by  training,”  altho  here  and  there 
one  will  be  found  “who  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  true 
poet”  as  one  born  and  not  made.  On  the  strong  foundations 
of  justice,  laid  and  maintained  by  the  arbitrators,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  world  university  would  rear  the  edifice 
of  statecraft.  There  are  two  systems  of  political  principles. 
By  following  the  principles  of  Machiavellism  the  nations  have 
precipitated  the  present  world  crisis.  By  substituting  the 
principles  of  Franklinism  (discovered  and  proclaimed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin)  mankind  will  go  forth  from  “wardom” 
into  “peacedom.” 

Mr.  Branford’s  style  is  worthy  of  his  large  and  variegated 
thought.  The  reader  intent  upon  mastering  both  should 
heed  the  advice  of  Lagrange  quoted  (in  italics)  in  the  preface : 
“Read  backwards  and  forwards,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  repay 
careful  study.” 


Franklin  H.  Giddings 


Columbia  University 


An  Introduction  to  Educational  Sociology.  By  Walter  Robinson 
Smith.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1917.  412  p.  $1.75  net. 

Educational  sociology  is  undoubtedly  the  branch  of 
pedagogy  that  is  destined  to  make  the  most  conspicuous 
growth  during  the  next  few  years.  For  some  time  the  psy¬ 
chologist  has  blazed  the  trail  of  educational  progress;  but  it 
is  now  becoming  evident  that  the  profounder  problems  of 
education  are  sociological  as  well  as  psychological.  The  chair 
of  sociology  must  accordingly  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
chair  of  psychology  in  all  institutions  where  teachers  or  edu¬ 
cators  are  trained.  Dr.  Smith’s  book  is  the  most  conspicuous 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  subject  that  has  yet 
appeared. 

This  work  is  in  two  parts:  Part  I,  Sociological  Founda¬ 
tions;  Part  II,  Educational  Applications.  In  Part  I,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  undertakes  a  sociological  analysis,  following  the 
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lead  of  Cooley.  He  reviews  (Chapter  II)  Cooley’s  discussion 
of  the  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  social  order, 
pointing  out  certain  educational  implications.  In  Chapters 
III  and  VI  he  interests  the  reader  in  Cooley’s  primary  groups : 
the  family,  the  play  group  and  the  community.  From  these 
chapters  one  may  gather  (a)  the  informal  educational  func¬ 
tion  of  these  groups,  (6)  the  necessity  for  cooperation  between 
them  and  the  school,  and  (c)  the  school’s  responsibility  in 
training  for  participation  therein.  Various  other  institutions 
of  society  he  classes  as  intermediate  groups,  and  devotes  a 
chapter  (VII)  to  them.  Under  The  State  and  Education 
(Chapter  VIII)  he  subsumes  a  discussion  of  the  four  aims  of 
education:  vocational,  social,  cultural,  and  political.  The 
last  two  chapters  of  Part  I  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
democracy,  the  function  of  education  in  it,  and  the  influence 
of  democracy  upon  the  educational  development  of  the  past 
century. 

In  Part  II  the  writer  applies  sociological  principles  to  such 
problems  as  administration,  discipline,  the  curriculum  in 
general,  vocational  training  and  guidance,  the  place  of  the 
fine  arts  in  education  and  methods  of  teaching  and  school 
management.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  The  Social  Survey, 
which,  he  urges,  should  furnish  data  for  the  administrator’s 
guidance  in  adapting  his  school  to  social  needs. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  rather  elementary  textbook  for 
the  use  of  college  and  normal  school  classes;  and  for  such 
purposes  it  is  the  best  book  in  the  field,  except  perhaps 
one,  Betts’s  Social  principles  of  education.  Dr.  Smith’s 
book  is  the  more  overtly. sociological  of  the  two.  Certainly 
any  class  that  is  put  thru  this  text  thoroly  will  acquire  the 
sociological  point  of  view  in  educational  theory;  and  the 
teacher  himself  will  find  a  great  many  things  that  he  never 
thought  of  before.  Professor  Smith  has  performed  a  worthy 
service  in  preparing  this  text. 

If  one  were  to  offer  a  criticism  it  would  be  that  the  work 
lacks  philosophy.  For  instance,  scarcely  any  notice  is  taken 
of  the  educational  philosophy  of  Dr.  John  Dewey,  which,  in 
intention  at  least,  is  nothing  if  not  sociological,  and  which 
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is  hailed  by  many  as  the  dominant  note  of  the  decade. 
There  is  no  attack  upon  the  perennial  problem  of  institu¬ 
tionalism  versus  individualism;  whereas,  to  whom  shall  we 
look  if  not  to  the  sociologist  to  steer  us  safely  between  this 
Scylla  and  Charybdis?  The  writer’s  temporal  horizon  is 
rather  narrow,  he  has  little  to  say  about  social  evolution  and 
the  social  heritage,  he  is  too ’much  infatuated  with  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  too  optimistic  of  recent  educational  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  too  complacent  about  the  great  unsolved  problems 
of  the  present  social  and  industrial  situation.  It  is  the  chief 
business  of  educational  sociology,  not  only  to  describe,  but  to 
appraise  and  direct  contemporaneous  social  tendencies,  in  so 
far  as  the  schools  can  be  used  to  that  end.  Likewise,  not  a 
social  survey  of  a  locality  only,  but  a  social  survey  of  the 
world  and  of  the  centuries  is  necessary  to  furnish  data  for  the 
educational  program.  Very  little  is  said  about  the  tradi¬ 
tional  staples  of  the  elementary  curriculum,  either  to  explain 
them  away  or  to  read  a  philosophy  into  them ;  and  scarcely 
any  attempt  is  made  to  define  the  social  function  of  the  high 
school  in  American  democracy.  For  an  economist  Dr. 
Smith  has  surprizingly  little  to  say  about  the  distribution  or 
redistribution  of  wealth,  and  how  education  can  be  used  as  a 
chief  factor  therein.  In  that  respect  his  discussion  of  eco¬ 
nomic  democracy  is  disappointing. 

But  the-  author  promises  us  a  later  and  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  volume.  There  is  abundant  room  in  the  rich  new  field 
of  Educational  Sociology  for  many  able  workers;  and  no¬ 
where  is  there  a  greater  opportunity  for  strong  men  to  do 
their  bit  toward  making  democracy  safe  for  the  world. 


Ross  L.  Finney 

State  Normal  School 
V’alley  City,  N.  D, 


Professor  M.  L.  Spencer  of  Lawrence  College,  Wisconsin, 
is  the  author  of  News  writing,  which  is  rather  the  best  book 
of  this  kind  we  have  seen  for  students  in  journalism.  (Bos¬ 
ton.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  1917.  350  p.) 
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Another  book  for  the  teacher  of  English  is  Essays  and 
essay  writing  by  Professor  William  M.  Tanner  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas.  The  editor’s  work  is  well  done,  altho  con¬ 
fined  to  too  narrow  a  range  of  models.  (Boston.  The  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  Company.  1917.  385  p.  85c.) 

Teachers  of  young  children  will  find  some  material  that 
may  be  easily  and  profitably  used  in  Children's  stories:  How 
to  tell  them  by  J.  Berg  Esenwein  and  Marietta  Stockard. 
(Springfield.  Home  Correspondence  School.  1917.  352  p. 
$1.50.) 

Professor  L.  W.  Payne  of  The  University  of  Texas  has 
edited  American  literary  readings,  an  unusually  e.xcellent  and 
catholic  collection  of  good  material  for  secondary  schools. 
(Chicago.  Rand,  McNally  &  Company.  1917.  647  p. 

$1.40.) 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  invaluable  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Cambridge  history  of  American  literature  of  which 
the  first  volume  has  just  come  from  the  press.  The  complete 
work  is  to  consist  of  three  volumes  prepared  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Professors  Trent  and  Erskine  of  Columbia  University, 
Professor  Sherman  of  The  University  of  Illinois  and  Dr.  Carl 
Van  Doren,  Headmaster  of  the  Brearley  School  in  New 
York.  The  first  volume  deals  with  colonial  and  revolutionary 
literature  and  the  early  national  literature  as  well.  From 
every  point  of  view  the  work  is  admirably  done.  American 
literature  is  held  to  include  not  only  belles  lettres  but  those 
other  fields  of  literary  effort  which  cover  history,  biography, 
public  affairs  and  other  similar  matters  of  human  interest. 
Libraries  everywhere  and  students  of  American  literature 
generally  will  lean  heavily  upon  this  standard  work.  (New 
York.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1917.  584  p.  $3.50.) 

A  stout  work  which  represents  much  research  is  The 
social  history  of  the  American  family  by  Arthur  W.  Calhoun. 
It  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  well  authenticated 
historical  information  and  will  well  repay  study.  (Cleveland. 
Arthur  H.  Clark  Company.  1917.  348  p.) 
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There  is  a  continuing  fascination  about  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  one  never  tires  of  reading  of  his  life  and  activities. 
A  new  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  Franklin  of  un¬ 
usual  importance  and  interest  is  contained  in  the  volumes  by 
Mr.  William  Cabelle  Bruce,  entitled  Benjamin  Franklin 
self -revealed.  (New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1917. 
544,  550  p.  $6.00.) 

The  movement  to  give  students  a  general  knowledge  of 
science  without  attempting  to  turn  them  into  specialists  is 
growing  rapidly.  For  this  reason  the  book  entitled  Experi¬ 
mental  general  science  by  Willard  Clute,  is  likely  to  find 
plenty  of  users  in  high  school  work.  (Philadelphia.  P. 
Blakiston  Sons  &  Company.  1917.  303  p.) 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  a  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  psychology  and  related  subjects  that  is  without  parallel, 
and  also  a  most  extraordinary  insight  into  the  religious 
emotions.  In  Jesus  the  Christ  in  the  light  of  psychology, 
President  Hall  makes  a  notable  contribution  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of. Jesus.  Probably  no  other  man  possesses  either 
the  equipment  or  the  sympathy  necessary  to  write  this 
book.  (New  York.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  1917. 
2  vols.  733  p.) 

The  authors  of  Religious  training  in  the  school  and  home 
are  Professors  Sneath  and  Tweedy  of  Yale  and  Dean  Hodges 
of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School.  The  book  is  good,  but 
not  so  good  as  one  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  scholarship 
and  experience  of  the  authors.  (New  York.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1917.  320  p.  $1.50.) 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  call  attention  to  the 
Life  and  work  of  George  S.  Morris  by  Professor  R.  M. 
Wenley  of  The  University  of  Michigan.  Professor  Morris 
died  in  1899  and  left  behind  a  splendid  legacy  of  scholarship, 
character  and  teaching  power.  In  the  early  days  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Professor  Morris  represented  philosophy 
at  that  institution.  Professor  Wenley  has  given  us  a  fitting 
memorial  of  a  truly  distinguished  American  scholar  and 
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teacher.  (New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1917. 
332  p.) 

A  good  type  of  reading  material  for  those  schools  which 
eschew  literature  and  seek  to  dispense  information  is  found 
in  New  England,  which  is  described  as  a  human  interest 
geographical  reader.  The  author  is  Clifton  Johnson.  (New 
York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1917.  371  p.  75c.) 

Helen  Keller  has,  since  her  childhood,  been  a  figure  of 
pathetic  interest  to  the  American  people.  In  her  Story  of  my 
life  she  has  written  a  very  unusual  document.  No  teacher 
should  fail  to  read  it.  (Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany.  1917.  140  p.  44c.) 

Another  book,  very  different  in  kind  but  compelling  in  its 
charm,  is  The  boyhood  of  a  naturalist  by  John  Muir.  (Boston. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1917.  123  p.  35c.) 

One  would  have  to  go  a  long  way,  even  over  the  abun¬ 
dantly  sterile  fields  of  the  literature  of  education,  to  find  a 
more  vacuous  book  on  that  subject  than  Education  and  living, 
by  Randolph  Bourne.  The  pages  abound  in  querulous  dog¬ 
matism  and  in  marks  of  a  plainly  apparent  lack  of  knowledge. 
It  takes  something  more  than  a  pen,  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a 
conviction  of  union  with  the  cosmic  urge  to  make  a  worth¬ 
while  book  on  the  time-old  subject  of  education.  (New 
York.  The  Century  Company.  1917.  236  p.  $1.25.) 

Education  for  the  needs  of  life  by  Irving  E.  Miller  is  some¬ 
what  more  worth  while  than  the  foregoing,  but  it  falls  far 
short  of  any  real  philosophical  understanding  of  educational 
purposes.  (New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1917. 
353  p.  $1.25.) 
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The  report  of  the  College  Examination  Board  for  1917 — 
the  seventeenth  annual  report — contains  the  usual  statistical 
material  of  the  year,  and  the  record  of 
E^mL^tbrELd  action  taken  by  the  Board  to  control 
its  activities  in  several  matters  of  detail 
that  have  come  to  the  surface  in  working  out  its  projects. 

A  serious  difficulty,  says  the  report,  encountered  with 
unfailing  regularity,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  practically  all 
applications  for  examination  are  received  by  the  Board  at 
the  last  moment  under  its  rules.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the 
Board  has  decided  that  the  final  recommendation  of  the 
school,  designating  the  individual  subjects  that  the  candidate 
is  to  offer,  shall  hereafter  be  forwarded  directly  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  of  the  college 
concerned;  and  that  beginning  with  the  examination  to  be 
held  in  June,  1918,  candidates  shall  be  required  to  file  their 
applications  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  first  day 
of  the  examinations.  In  order  to  simplify  the  procedure  in 
connection  with  laboratory  and  other  supplementary  cer¬ 
tificates,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  also  be  transmitted 
directly  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission 
of  the  college  which  the  candidates  wish  to  enter;  an  excep¬ 
tion,  however,  being  made  for  specific  reasons  in  the  case  of 
the  examination  in  mechanical  drawing.  It  was  also  deter¬ 
mined  that  in  order  to  provide  against  the  difficulty  fre¬ 
quently  experienced  in  identifying  answer  books,  provision 
hereafter  should  be  made  for  securing  on  the  form  of  appli¬ 
cation  a  specimen  of  the  candidate’s  handwriting,  and  that 
every  candidate  should  be  required  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
examinations  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  a 
statement  of  all  the  examinations  actually  taken.  No  con¬ 
clusive  action  was  taken  upon  recommendations  made  by  the 
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Commission  on  the  revision  of  the  definition  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  Latin  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
“prescribed  reading.” 

The  statistics  which  are  given  with  customary  complete¬ 
ness  are  interesting.  They  show  that  the  total  number  of 
candidates  examined  on  the  scheduled  dates  in  June  was 
9,265.  Of  the  998  schools  that  sent  candidates,  525  were 
public  and  463  private  schools,  sending  2,823  and  6,071  can¬ 
didates,  respectively.  In  addition  there  were  371  other  can¬ 
didates  who  were  either  conditioned  college  students  or  were 
prepared  by  private  tutors,  were  self-prepared,  or  neglected 
to  state  how  they  received  their  preparation.  Of  the  entire 
number,  7,467  were  boys  and  1,798  girls. 

The  public  schools,  it  is  of  interest  to  note,  sent  to  the 
examinations  961  fewer  candidates  than  last  year,  the  loss  in 
boys  being  792  and  in  girls  169.  From  the  private  schools, 
there  was  a  loss  of  403  boys,  which  was  offset  in  part  by  a 
gain  of  1 13  girls.  The  total  number  of  boys  taking  the  exami¬ 
nations  was  less  than  last  year  by  1,338.  The  tables  show 
only  a  slight  change  in  the  number  of  candidates  taking 
preliminary  examinations,  and  a  small  change,  also,  in  the 
number  of  final  candidates  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
number  of  final  candidates,  however,  eighteen  years  old  or 
older  was  diminished  by  758,  which  plainly  shows  the  effect 
of  the  influence  of  the  war.  Notwithstanding  the  fact,  as 
indicating  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  new  plan  of  ad¬ 
mission,  that  the  total  number  of  candidates  taking  the 
Board’s  examinations  was  less  than  last  year,  the  number  of 
candidates  presenting  themselves  under  the  new  plan  in¬ 
creased  from  495  to  580.  Of  the  47,842  answer  books  written 
in  1916,  49.6  per  cent  were  rated  at  sixty  or  higher;  of  the 
37,992  in  1917,  52.9  were  so  rated,  a  result  which  the  report 
callously,  but  doubtless  wisely,  attributes  to  changes  in  the 
quality  of  the  examination  questions,  rather  than  to  an 
improvement  in  the  scholarship  of  candidates. 

The  1917  report  is  again  the  record  of  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  productive,  agencies  in 
the  whole  educational  scheme  of  the  nation. 
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Bulletin  22,  series  of  1917,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  on  the  Money  Value  of  Education,  by  A.  Caswell 
Ellis,  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
^*EScad(m  University  of  Texas,  is  not  a 

tract  written  to  commercialize  education. 
As  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  letter  of  transmittal 
points  out,  its  intention  is  to  bring  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
public  at  large  the  close  relation  between  education  and  the 
production  of  wealth,  and  to  show  the  people  themselves  and 
their  representatives  in  tax-levying  bodies  that  no  other  form 
of  investment  yields  so  large  dividends  in  material  wealth  as 
do  investments  in  popular  education. 

With  the  main  theses  of  the  report,  which  only  need  to 
be  justified  by  concrete  instances,  of  which  there  is  an 
abundance,  to  carry  conviction,  there  can  be,  of  course,  no 
possible  contention.  The  pamphlet  in  this  way  goes  widely 
and  thoroly  over  the  ground  and  there  are  numerous  charts 
and  figures  to  visualize  its  statements. 

The  writer  makes  plain,  what  from  his  purpose  is  impor¬ 
tant,  that  modern  industry  in  all  its  phases  has  vastly 
widened  the  scope  of  its  demands  for  education;  and  he 
states  emphatically  that  the  necessity  for  education  has  not 
only  increased,  but  will  continue  to  increase  with  the  advance 
in  the  complexity  of  the  processes  of  civilization. 


The  report  for  the  academic  year  1916-1917  of  President 
Schurman  of  Cornell  University  bears  conspicuously  the 
^  impress  of  the  war.  Attention  is  called  to  the 

University  Cornell  University  has  all  along  been 

a  training  place,  not  only  for  the  amenities, 
arts,  sciences  and  industries  of  peaceful  civilization,  but 
also,  thru  its  military  department  and  required  military  drill 
and  instruction,  for  the  business  of  war.  Over  two  thousand 
students  of  the  university  left  in  April  and  May  to  join  the 
army  and  navy  or  to  engage  in  other  work  in  the  interest  of 
the  government.  There  is  for  the  year,  as  everywhere,  a 
diminished  attendance  of  students,  the  total  registrations  for 
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November  i,  1917,  being  3,859,  as  compared  with  5,264  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  report  is  worthy  of  wide  citation: 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  in  time  of  peace  we  should  prepare 
for  war.  It  is  equally  important  in  time  of  war  to  prepare  for 
peace.  And  the  universities,  as  the  intellectual  organs  of  the 
Nation,  should  be  scanning  the  future  and  forecasting  the  nature 
of  the  problems  which  will  devolve  upon  them  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  I  do  not  pretend  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  but  it  is  obvious 
that  after  this  world-war  neither  America  nor  any  other  country 
will  go  on  as  tho  the  war  had  never  been.  Men  and  women  in  all 
the  warring  nations  will  have  new  problems,  interests  and  needs. 
They  will  have  a  broader  horizon  than  ever  before,  for  the  war  has 
introduced  them  to  the  world.  The  war,  too,  has  developed  and 
fostered  material  inventions  and  scientific  discoveries  and  modes 
of  economic  and  political  organization  which  are  likely  to  prove 
useful  to  societies  under  conditions  of  peace.  And  as  today  in 
war,  so  tomorrow  in  peace,  the  organization  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  will  claim  an  attention  which  that  problem  never  before 
received.  To  these  and  other  great  problems  which  the  war  has 
created  or  accentuated  university  men  should  be  looking  forward 
as  the  challenge  and  opportunity  which  the  future,  the  immediate 
future,  holds  out  to  them.  Their  manner  of  dealing  with  those 
problems — scientific,  economic,  social  and  international — will 
test,  as  they  have  never  before  been  tested,  the  capacity  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  for  the  intellectual  leadership 
of  the  Nation. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Academy  a  sad  story 
of  the  dispersion  and  destruction  of  historical  records  thru 
the  war  was  told  by  Professor  C.  H.  Firth, 
Looting  of  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  The 

Archives  and  •  •  r  r  1 

Libraries  University  of  Oxford. 

Professor  Firth  stated  that  in  the  countries 
invaded  by  the  Germans  and  their  allies  there  had  been 
considerable  destruction  of  archives  and  libraries,  often, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  supplemented  by  pillage.  In 
Belgium  the  archives  of  Namur  had  been  totally  destroyed. 
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and  also  those  of  Ypres,  Dinant,  Termonde,  and  a  number 
of  small  towns  and  villages.  The  libraries  of  Louvain  and 
Namur  had  been  totally  destroyed. 

I  As  regards  France,  the  departmental  archives  at  Lille 
had  been  preserved,  but  the  communal  archives  in  the  Town 
Hall  had  been  almost  entirely  burnt.  Half  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  archives  of  Arras  appeared  to  have  been  destroyed, 
and  all  the  municipal  archives  of  St.  Quentin  and  Peronne. 

^  The  archaeological  museums  of  Peronne  and  Rheims  had 
both  been  destroyed. 

In  Serbia  the  work  of  destruction  and  pillage  had  been 
carried  out  more  thoroughly  and  more  vindictively  than  in 
any  other  country.  The  University  of  Belgrade  and  its 
contents  were  purposely  destroyed  by  bombardment.  The 
archives  of  the  kingdom  appeared  to  have  been  either  de¬ 
stroyed  or  carried  off.  The  books  and  manuscripts  in  the 
National  Library  and  the  contents  of  the  Ethnological 
,  Museum  had  been  carried  off  either  by  the  Austrians  or  the 
Bulgarians. 

Professor  Firth  proceeded  to  detail  the  more  important 
instances  of  restitution,  by  means  of  treaties,  of  stolen 
archives  and  manuscripts.  In  the  case  of  Belgium  he  said 
the  most  important  archives  were  carried  off  by  the  Aus¬ 
trians  in  1794,  transferred  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Cam- 
po-Formio  in  1797,  and  returned  to  Belgium  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1814.  Napoleon  transferred  to  Paris  the  Roman 
archives  from  the  Vatican  and  the  Spanish  archives  from 
Simancas;  both  were  restored  to  their  rightful  owners  in 
1814  and  1815.  But  the  most  interesting  precedent  was  that 
of  Venice.  After  the  annexation  of  Venice  by  Austria  in 
1  1798,  forty-five  cases  of  selected  records  were  carried  off  to 

Vienna,  but  these  spoils  were  recovered  in  1807  after  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  Napoleon.  Again 
in  1866,  when  Austria  ceded  Venetia  to  France  in  order 
that  it  might  be  transferred  to  Italy,  nearly  1,400  bundles 
and  registers  from  the  Venetian  archives  were  carried  away 
by  the  Austrians,  which  they  were  obliged  to  restore  two 
‘  years  later. 
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These  precedents,  Professor  Firth  thought,  should  be 
borne  in  mind  and  similar  restitutions  of  archives  and  manu¬ 
scripts  should  be  exacted  by  the  diplomatists  of  the  Allies 
when  the  present  war  ends. 

Amid  the  roar  of  war,  the  death  of  the  greatest  figure  in 

contemporary  Italian  prose  literature  has  past  almost 

unnoticed.  The  distinguished  Italian  historian, 

Death  of  Senator  Pasquale  Villari,  died  at  Florence  on 
Professor  \  ’  ,  ,  , 

Villari  December  9  last,  having  reached  the  great  age 
of  ninety  years.  His  long  career  included  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  unsuccessful  revolutionary  movement  of 
1848,  shortly  after  which  time  he  began  collecting  material 
for  his  work  on  Savonarola.  In  1859  he  became  professor  of 
philosophy  and  history  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  from 
that  time  on  his  distinction  and  his  important  publications 
grew  rapidly.  His  activity  was  almost  boundless  and  a 
bibliography  of  his  writings  published  in  1907  contained 
more  than  four  hundred  titles. 

Villari  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1867, 
and  in  1884  was  appointed  to  the  Senate.  In  the  Cabinet 
of  1891,  of  which  Marquis  di  Rudini  was  the  head.  Professor 
Villari  was  Minister  of  Education,  and  his  administration 
is  looked  back  upon  as  marking  an  important  period  in  the 
history  of  modem  Italian  education. 

Professor  Villari  was  probably  at  his  best  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Dante  Society.  This  has  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  the  Italian  language,  more  especially  for 
Italians  living  outside  Italy,  and  to  this  cause  he  was 
ardently  devoted.  His  name  will  live  for  many  reasons, 
but  it  will  always  be  gratefully  remembered  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  Italy  for  his  Life  of  Savonarola  and  for  his  Lije 
of  Machiavelli. 


